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Seeret of the Confessional.” 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


For a period of some five-and-twenty years, a business connection had 
existed between my father, John Ashton of Manchester, and a French 
manufacturer, owning several cotton mills in Basse Normandy, whose 
name was Réné Clauzel. From the increasing importance of our 
transactions with M. Clauzel, it was evident that our French compeer 
was steadily prospering: much in the same way as ourselves—our own 
prosperity having reached a height attained by few, and surpassed 
only by three or four of our merchant princes. A few years ago, M. 
Clauzel, upon the occasion of his second marriage, spent a week with 
us in the neighbourhood of our wealthy city. From that time he was 
urgent with my father to pay him a visit in his remote corner of 
Normandy; but John Ashton had no taste for the discomforts of 
foreign travel, among a people of whose language he did not under- 
stand a syllable; and the thought of a sojourn, even for a few days, in 
the house of a French Papist, as he called M. Clauzel, with all the 
severity of a strict Protestant Dissenter, was repulsive to him, and 
equally so to my mother. With each year, however, the invitations of 
M. Clauzel became more importunate, and at length I suggested that 
a compromise might be effected by my father accepting them for me, 
his only son. M. Clauzel’s reply to this proposal overflowed with 
French suavity. If anything could console him for the chagrin 
of abandoning the hope of receiving my father, it would be the happi- 
ness that would be his when he welcomed his son. Madame Clauzel, 
he added, was dead; and he was again a widower, with two children, 
a boy and a girl. At first thought it seemed by no means a lively 
prospect to spend three or four weeks, M. Clauzel would not hear of 
less, in the home of a French widower with two children, and in a 
remote part of the province where tourists never dreamed of pene- 


trating. But it was the early part of summer, and everywhere the 


country would wear the freshness of its first beauty. Manchester was 

putting off its winter mud for its summer dust, sultry and suffocating ; 

and each morning as I encountered the din of its narrow streets I 
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longed, with an almost womanish longing, fora breath of sweet-scented 
country air, and an hour of serene country silence. 

The railway carried me only to within ten leagues of my destination, 
and left me at six o’clock in the evening at Falaise, the terminus of the 
line in that direction, A carriage was waiting for me, a curious old- 
fashioned couveyance, with two horses, whose collars hung with tiny 
bells, kept up an odd, and somewhat pleasant jingle as they trotted 
leisurely along the roads, which passed over wide table-lands, and down 
into deep valleys, and up along the steep sides of the opposite slopes, 
until I began to wonder when we should reach the end of our journey. 
It was of course broad daylight when we left Falaise ; but I watched the 
sun go down behind an horizon of marvellous clearness, and the light 
linger in the sky, and die away in almost perceptible shades of falling 
darkness, until the driver was compelled to mount his lamp; and it 
was past eleven o’clock when we turned down an avenue of pine-trees, 
to which there was no gate, but which was plainly the drive to the 
chateau of M. Clauzel. 

The moon had risen during the last hour, and was just showing 
itself above the pointed tips of the fir-trees, and was pouring upon the 
whole front of the dwelling such a flood of silvery light as we could 
never hope to see in England. It was simply a handsome French 
mansion, with the usual prodigality of windows, and glass-doors, and 
verandahs, and a broad terrace with steps leading down to a lawn, 
which was bounded by forest trees. Upon the steps stood a group 
awaiting my arrival, which I saw as distinctly as by daylight, yet with 
a certain atmosphere of uncanniness and weirdness about it, which I 
felt then, and feel still as I recall it. In the front stood M. Clauzel, 
an erect and vigorous old man, with long hair of the most blanched 
white, which seemed almost to sparkle in the strong light. A step or 
two behind him, and above him, was a tall and slender girl, dressed in 
pure white, and with a white hood drawn nearly over her face; while 
at her side stood a priest in his long, black robe, with'a large hat 
completely concealing his features. A moment only the group stood 
thus‘; the next, it was broken up and changed. M. Clauzel hastened 
to meet me, the priest uncovered his head, and the girl introduced. to 
me as;Mademoiselle Clauzel, executed an exquisitely-graceful saluta- 
tion, which made me feel an awkward Englishman to my backbone. 

My visit proved more pleasurable than I had anticipated. The 
country round was a poetic, and an idealized Lancashire. There were 
picturesque cottages, with eaves six feet deep, and outside staircases, 
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standing alone or in little clusters, in the midst of orchards; but from 
every open door, the familiar sound of the shuttle and treddle greeted 
my ear. The mills, smaller and simpler than our own, were all builtin 
wonderfully-beautiful sites, where a glassy river worked their great 
wheels, and where breezy hills rose all round them, clothed with cop- 
pices of silver beeches and feathery acacias. Old customs, and antique 
costumes, and dying superstitions still dwelt among the people; but 
their dialect was all but incomprehensible to me. Indeed, though I 
reckoned myself a good French scholar, I found it difficult to convey 
to my new friends the finest and most pleasant of my impressions and 
sentiments. In all language there is a felt deficiency and meagreness 


when one wishes to express a thought; but I knew the language of * 


my hosts only as it were at a distance: I had not been cradled in it, 
and fed with it; and though it was easy enough to narrate circum 
stances and facts, it was almost impossible to communicate those 
emotions, which one reveals only by familiar, half-playful, half-sad 
phrases, that leave so much to be guessed by mere sympathy of feeling. 

So far I told all in my letters home; but here I come to the point 


upon which, until now, I have kept a strict silence. The family of M.. 


Clauzel consisted, as I said, of a son and daughter—the daughter was 
the child of his first wife, a girl of eighteen or nineteen; but the son 
was an infant, not yet three years of age. It would be impossible to 
describe Désirée, for every hour of the day found her changed, not 
more in toilette than in beauty and manner. But she was always 
- captivating ; whether devout and grave in her severely-plain robe, or 
gay and fantastic in some brilliantly-coloured drapery, or rustic and 
simple in a country costume, there was an indescribable piquancy 
and fascination in her metamorphoses. It was impossible for me to 
guess when I parted from her in what character she would\choose to 
appear next. It was not simply a change of toilette, but a change also 
of thought and temperament, as if she kept a variety of mental suits 
in her wardrobe, which she could assume at pleasure. Is it a wonder 
that by the time the term of my visit had expired, I was in no humour 
to return to England and to Manchester? | 

Yet I owed, in all honour, the homage I was paying to Désirée to 
the girl at home, whom my father and mother regarded as their future 
daughter. Whenever the thought of her came across my mind, and 
it did often, I felt the hot blood burn in my face, and my pulse beat 
the quicker from the stinging sense of shame. I remembered with 
pain, and misgivings, and qualms of conscience the words I had whis- 
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pered to her when I said good-bye—words too strong for mere friend- 
ship, though they did not definitely commit me as a lover. But my 
scruples were light as air before the charms of Désirée; and though 
I found it impossible to whisper half-intelligible phrases in her ear as 
I had done to Margaret, she did not remain unconscious or ignorant of 
my love. When I began to speak falteringly of my departure, I was 
arrested by the vehement assertion of M. Clauzel, that he would not 
suffer his house to be desolated by my absence for some time to come, 
and I resigned myself willingly to his vehemence. 

The curé, M. Lalande, was a man of good family, well read, and 
the very model of politesse. The first day or two I could not keep 
myself from hovering upon the borders of a discussion with him upon 
our differing creeds, with an Englishman’s instinctive propensity for 
controversy, but he skilfully evaded the combat, and made himself so 
agreeable upon other topics, that our differences in faith fell quite 
into the background. It was only as my passion for Désirée deepened 
that I began to feel a jealous dislike of his close intimacy and authority 
in the family of my host. It might be all right for Désirée to call him 
“‘father,”’ and for him to address her as “ daughter”; but the man was 
not more than five years older than myself, and it was with no easy 
or agreeable feelings that I witnessed the influence he possessed over her. 

Looking back upon that time which has completed itself, which is 
now as a tale that has been told, all unfolded and finished, I can see 
what a mad fool I was. There was not the slightest hope in life that 
my parents, Protestants of a sect most distinctly opposed to Popery, 
would ever consent to receive Désirée as their daughter-in-law. Even 
if they had not set their hearts upon Margaret, it was impossible that 
my mother, with her sober and sedate habits of thought inherited from 
her Quaker lineage, would be fascinated, as I was, by Désirée’s coquet- 
tish charms ; or that my father, with national and religious prejudices 
so strong that he had been blind in his contempt to any risk for his 
son in a foreign land, would hear a word in favour of a Frenchwoman, 
and a Roman Catholic. I could not even then altogether conceal 
these facts: from myself, but the fetters they imposed upon me were no 
stronger than a thread of gossamer. 

Though I was an inmate of the house, there was no chance of 
seeing Désirée alone; the etiquette of French custom forbade that. 
Whenever her father was absent, a woman who had been her foster- 
mother, and who still lived in the house, glided quietly into the room, 
or took a seat on the verandah, or followed us about the ground within 
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earshot, never losing sight of her charge. *Phrasie was a sombre, 
dark-eyed, dark-browed woman, who had never, Désirée once whis- 
pered to me, recovered from the loss of her own child, whose life had 
been sacrificed to her duties as foster-mother to her young mistress. 
Her attachment to Désirée amounted almost to a monomania, yet I 
never saw her smile at the gayest of Désirée’s sallies. She held a 
responsible position in the family, partly as housekeeper and partly as 
bonne to M. Clauzel’s little son, who was entirely under her charge. 
Between the curé and this woman there existed one of those myste- 
rious antipathies, which are felt, more or less, by every one of us at 
some period of our lives. M. Lalande owned it to me frankly, saying 
that the very sight of her gloomy and sinister face among his congre- 
gation would make his voice falter, and his thoughts centre upon her; 
and that none of his duties as priest were so irksome as to receive the 
confession, and grant absolution to this woman. On my partI felt no 
aversion to ’Phrasie, and it was evident that I was a favourite with her. 

I had been in Normandy about a month, when M. Clauzel invited 
me to accompany him on his weekly tour of his mills, which were four 
in number, and built at some distance from each other upon the banks 
of a rapid but narrow river, running along the bottom of a valley 
which seemed almost interminable. We found ourselves alone to- 
gether, and secure from being overheard; and soon I became aware 
that my polite host was cautiously sounding me as to the position and 
wealth of our home. 

“ Have not monsieur and madame, your parents,” said he at length, 
“yet thought of finding a wife for their son ?” 

“There is a young lady,” I answered frankly, with a pang, as I 
thought of. them and of Margaret, “‘ whom they would rejoice to receive 
as their 

The old man’s face fell, and he did not speak again for some minutes. 

“Ts the contract concluded ?” he asked. 

“Our English customs are not like yours,” I said. “I have not 
bound myself, and it is for me to seek my own wife. You must have 
seen—you cannot be must know that I love made- 
moiselle, your daughter.” 

M. Clauzel’s face brightened again, but an expression of ae 
still dwelt upon it. 

“This English lady,” said he, “ has she a large dowry ?” 

I named Margaret’s fortune—a magnificent one it was, and once 
more the features of the old man grew overcast and troubled. 
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“Seigneur!” he ejaculated, “you English are made of money. 
Even if Désirée could inherit all my goods, her dowry would not 
equal that; and now this second child will share with her. She was 
not overjoyed at his birth; but now!” and he gave his shoulders the 
Frenchman’s ineffable shrug. 

“ But I love Désirée,” I answered, hotly, “and I do not care what 
her fortune is. My father is a rich man, and I am his only son.” 

“‘Méney marries money,” said M. Clauzel, sententiously. “ Would 
monsieur and madame give their consent to your marriage with my 
daughter ?” 

I could not even assure him that I had any hope of it; but I left 
him under the impression that the objection was merely upon the 
score of dowry, comparing Désirée’s with Margaret’s. For how could . 
I say to my hospitable and religious host, that my parents abominated 
his country and his faith. It was he, in his opinion, who was mag- 
nanimously overlooking the fact of my being a heretic; devout Catholic 
as he was, the shrewd Frenchman had too deep a regard for riches, 
and too ardent a love for cotton-spinning, to let the son of a wealthy 
cotton-spinner slip through his fingers because of the taint of heresy. 
This marriage between Désirée and myself had been a long-cherished 
plan, and I could not but smile to myself as I thought how completely 
it would have been frustrated if my father had become his guest 
instead of myself. 

It was now, the longest term of my proposed visit having expired, 
that M. Lalande became more alert and vigilant, and haunted the 
chateau more constantly, keeping Désirée under his own eye. I 
fretted and fumed with jealousy, and sought more eagerly some oppor- 
tunity for talking“with Désirée alone. But for the ill-timed vigilance 
of the curé, it seemed likely that the rigid etiquette of French morale 
would have been relaxed in my favour; for a few days after my con- 
versation with M. Clauzel, the illness of his little son engrossed 
*Phrasie’s cares, and before the week was ended, she took him for 
change of air to one of the little mill hamlets in the valley. But for 
M. Lalande, then, it seemed to me that I must have spent many a 
delicious summer hour in the sole companionship of Désirée; but the 
priest was on duty from morning till night, and so obedient was she 
to his authority, that, whenever his office demanded his time, she 
withdrew to her own apartments, and did not suffer me to see even 
the flutter of her dress at a distance, until his return, or her father’s, 
made it convenable for her to re-appear. M. Lalande, liberal as he was, 
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did not extend his liberality to the point of countenancing the marriage 


of his young charge with an English heretic. To the opposition of my - 


father, therefore, I was compelled to add the opposition of the priest. 

In the mean time, my letters from home began to urge my return; 
but, once read, they had no more place in my pre-occupied mind. I began, 
however, to feel that it was necessary to break gently to my mother 
the news, which I was sure beforehand would be so utterly distasteful 
to her; but I relied upon her profound affection for me as her only 
son to ensure some little favour for my beautiful Désirée, and in my 
next letter I introduced her name more frequently. My mother’s 
heart took the alarm instantly, and her answer only implored me more 
earnestly to return. ; 

But at this moment a calamity befel the household of my friends, 
which plunged it into the depths of distress and mourning. I found 
it impossible to leave them, the more so, as both M. Clauzel and 
Désirée seemed to look to me for the only consolation they could re- 


_ ceive. As I said before, ’Phrasie had taken the little son of M. Clanzel 
to the valley, through which ran the rapid stream that worked the . 


mills. She was too frantic in her distress to give a very clear account 
of the disaster ; but it appeared that the child, who had been playing 
upon the banks, had fallen into the river, and been borne away by it, 
before she could procure any assistance. The news was brought to 
the chateau by the mill-bailiff, at whose house ’Phrasie and the boy 
had been staying, and the following day the nurse herself returned, in 
a deplorable condition of frenzied and haggard remorse for her care- 
lessness. Désirée seemed almost to forget her own sorrow in soothing 
her foster-mother and her unhappy father. M. Clauzel besought me not 
to leave him to the solitude of his bereaved home, and I caught almost 
gladly at the tragic excuse for writing to my mother, to say that it 
was impossible to forsake my friends before the keenness of their griet 
was blunted. 

I never witnessed anything like the overwhelming but dumb 
anguish of ’Phrasie. She rambled aimlessly about the house, her 
black eyes, from which all the lustre had fled, wandering from object 
to object, as if she was in quest of something. Her lips, dry and 
cracked, moved ceaselessly but soundlessly, and her hands, which had 
always been of a strange, dead, bloodless whiteness, like the hands of 
a corpse, were incessantly rubbing against each other, as if they were 
cold. I felt no doubt whatever that she was losing her reason; but 
though I was alarmed for Désirée, never had she appeared so lovely 
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as now that she hovered about her foster-mother, caressing her, 
and heaping upon her fond and tender epithets. Surely, if my 
mother could have seen her, Désirée would have won her heart at 
once. 

A few days passed away after the loss of the child; and upon a 
close, sultry evening, towards the end of July, when the sun had been 
burning hotly from the dawn, I found myself looking into the dim, 
cool aisles of the church, which stood in the midst of a cluster of trees 
in full leaf, whose branches shading the windows, deepened the 
welcome obscurity of the interior. I had never yet been inside the 
little church, but I could not now resist its dimness and coolness. 
There was nothing particular about its architecture or decorations, yet 
I strolled softly about it with a certain interest, as being the place 
where Désirée worshipped. In returning towards the western door, 
the confessional caught my eye, where, as I said to myself, smiling, 
she confessed her little sins. It was the ordinary confessional, con- 
sisting of three compartments, the middle one for the confessor, and 
the two outer ones for the penitents. I was in a mood of idle curiosity, 
and I tried, but in vain, to open the door of the confessor’s compart- 
ment: it was locked ; but the others were screened only by long cur- 
tains, which I drew aside, and found in each a low stool, upon which 
the penitent might kneel to whisper through a grating into the 
priest’s ear. Both were alike. Partly wearied with the sultriness of 
the day, and partly with the fancy of placing myself there to imagine 
the girlish secrets Désirée might have murmured through the light 
grating, I sat down in the compartment farthest from the door, hold- 
ing the curtain in my hand, so as to command a view of the long, dim 
aisle, with the white altar at the end. The church was utterly still. 
The village was nearly a mile off, and the priest’s house adjoining was 
the only dwelling near at hand. There was no sound, and except the 
fluttering sun-flecks and the flicker of the wax candles burning before a 
small altar in the transept, there was no motion in the place. My seat 
was comfortable enough, and with my head resting in a corner, I 
gazed drowsily up the aisle, and at the white image of Mary, ascend- 
ing amidst white clouds, which rose above the altar, until I suppose 
the silence and the dimness of the sacred place weighed down my eyes 
with sleep. 


A, Virtuoso’s Collection of Autographs. 


BY EVERT A. DUYCKINCK. 


A Goop word is to be said of that much-abused person, the autograph 
collector. I speak not of that pest of modern enlightened society—in 
which there are beings who act or write what is worthy of note—the 
restless fool, who, either out of an idle vanity, or led by an interested 
pecuniary motive—with an eye to the future sale—is continually at 
work, forging his insidious notes, to entrap the great man of the day 
into a reply of a few lines, content to be snubbed or insulted, provided 
only the coveted signature is forthcoming. For such the generous mind 
can have no sympathy. They are gross impertinences, shabby 
intruders upon that privacy of individual life which is the castle of a 
man’s self-respect. Yet, since nothing in this world is made absolutely 
in vain, even such cattle may have their infinitesimal uses. They are 
purveyors to the genuine collector, and may serve the ends of litera- 
ture by occasionally procuring something of value through their 
troublesome pertinacity. Sometimes, it must be admitted, they bag a 
really great man, and render a benefit to some more refined possessor 
of their spoils. For the procurement and preservation of a signature 
only may turn out, in the course of time or by the accidents of 
fortune, to be a matter of some interest. Noble, generous-hearted 
men, benefactors of their race, have existed in the world, towards 
whom our sympathies are drawn by such sterling impulses, that even 
the humble approach to their personality in the possession of but a few 
words of their handwriting, whatever the theme, is something to be 
cherished with honour. No one need be ashamed, for instance, of 
pointing with pride in his portfolio to the simplest autograph of 
Jeremy Taylor, or Sir Walter Scott, or of that heartiest of heroes, 
blending the manly and feminine natures, soul-enkindling, brave, 
loving Nelson. Coming in fit mood upon such a trace of a vanished 
noble existence, seems like a grasp of the hand of the writer; fora 
man’s signature, after all, is one of the most distinctive exhibitions of 
his earthly life. So the frivolous chiffonier of letters may secure for 
some cultivated mind the treasure of a poet’s, or statesmen’s, or 
warrior’s signature, to expand before the eye of the possessor in the 
subtle charm of association, till, in some propitious hour, it developes 
the noble life, and enwraps the musing student in sympathy with 
departed virtue. If such be the value of a simple signature, how is it 
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enhanced when it is appended to some characteristic heart-utterance 
in a letter written, in the confidence of friendship, at some crowning- 
point of the writer’s career. 

We have been led into these remarks by looking over a collection 
of autographs which has been placed in our hands, mostly the gather- 
ing of a benevolent old gentleman now departed, who, in his day, was 
not unknown to the art-loving, literary world of London. The visitor 
to the Print Room of the British Museum, who lingers with pleasure, 
as every one capable of a pure enjoyment in art must, over the col- 
lection of the engravings of the works of the English Raphael, as he 
has been called, Thomas Stothard, may be gratified to learn the name 
of the gatherer of these treasures, It was a loving friend of the 
artist, Robert Balmanno, a Scotchman by birth, who, in the early part 
of the century, was settled in London; who subsequently came to 
America, and ended his days a few years ago in New York. He was 
a busy man in the great metropolis— 


“In his prime, 
Ere the pruning knife of Time 
Cut him down.” 


A Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Secretary of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund, one of the executors of the last will of Fuseli, a 
cherished companion of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the privileged acquain- 
tance of Thomas Hood. He was of the genuine Virtuoso breed, with a 
touch of his countryman James Boswell’s reverence for the person- 
alities of genius. He flourished—no less a term than this is suitable 
in describing his exuberant existence—at the heyday of Bibliomania 
and Print Collecting, when earls patronized the literary scavenger 
shops of London, and a clergyman of the Church of England—the 
Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, immortal on the shelves of antiquaries— 
found it no discredit to his cloth to serve at the altar of Large Paper 
and Black Letter. It is an odd world to look back into, that of the 
book-hunting days of the Roxburghes and Spencers, whose glorious 
enthusiasm, provoked by trifles, if it does not exactly challenge our 
respect, is yet entitled to our gratitude for the pleasant flavour of their 
occupations lingering in many a richly-decorated page in our libraries. 
It was a spice of this life which Balmanno, F.S.A.—he delighted to 
attach these letters to his name—brought with him to America: rather 
an uncongenial soil, one may think, into which to transplant this 
delicate scion of the tree of knowledge. We fear, alas! our virtuoso 
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friend found it so at the start. He must have taken leave of Upcott, 

~of Croker, of Pickering, of his goodly company of artists, of Evans 
the printseller, who commanded his treasures, with much regret. But 
he kept up his intimacy with his friends by correspondence, and never 
lost an opportunity of sowing in the minds of his new acquaintances 
over the water the seeds of his favourite connoisseurship. Seconded 
in his tastes by his accomplished wife, an estimable lady, skilled in the 
labours of “ Pen and Pencil,” the title given to a publication of her — 
writings and drawings, to the artistic decoration of which her husband 
brought all the resources of his portfolio to bear, the home of 
Balmanno in America—a cottage first at Geneva on the Seneca lake, 
and, in his later days, a house in Brooklyn, New York—assumed the 
appearance of an elegant museum. Everywhere, in this constant seat 
of a generous hospitality, according to the full measure of the host’s 
opportunities—on the walls, on the book-shelves, in cabinets—there was 
food for the eye and the mind.. Here hung a choice impression of an 
original engraving of one of the paintings of Reynolds; there a proof 
of a favourite portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, selected by the artist 
himself; here was his illustrated “Chatto”—he would allow no other 
title to the book published as “Jackson’s Wood-Engraving’’—two 
goodly volumes, enriched with scores of rare wood-engravings, ancient 
and modern, bearing the impress of the handiwork of genius; here 
were his “ Albert Durers”; his quaint coloured designs by the vision- 
haunted Blake; his casts of antique gems, in the manufacture of 
which he was a proficient; his tributes of devotion to the two great 
idols of his worship, Burns and Shakespeare ; and here, duly arranged 
for ready reference, was his portfolio of Autographs. The letters 
which he had received from friends, distinguished at the time,or whose _ 
eminence had afterwards been acknowledged by the world, were — 
pleasant reminders to him of the graceful employments of his youth, 
and imparted an interest to his old age in the eyes of his new acquain- 
tances. Nearly all of his correspondents, like himself, have left the 
world; so, too, for the most part, the others whose letters he collected, 
so that it will probably not disturb any living eye if we bring into the 
light of the Broapway of both hemispheres a few scraps of these 
curious mementoes. 

The Artists, out of regard for the prominent tastes of our Virtuoso, 
shall have the preference. What have we here in these disjecta 
membra—these quaint bits of cacography scrawled on fragments of. 
coarse-ribbed paper, or broken envelopes of letters, written up and 
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down, lengthwise, cornerwise, all sorts of ways, some in Greek cha- 
racter, all in a large somewhat shaken hand—querulous sometimes in 
expression, but always direct and forcible in meaning where it can be 
deciphered—nothing but what is in some way suggestive of character 
in the writer? These are the friendly notes and scant remains from 
the writing-desk of Henry Fuseli. He was a brave old fellow of the 
last generation of R.A.’s, with his learning and science, full of grand 
imaginations, lecturing or painting, striving, indeed, at times after the 
unattainable, hitting and occasionally missing the sublime, never con- 
tent with commonplace, overflowing with an abounding personality 
which even these crossed, jagged penmarks witness to. It was a 
timely visit.our Virtuoso paid to the artist’s widow, at the rooms of 
her recently-departed husband at Somerset House, where he held the 
position of Keeper of the Royal Academy. He came at an opportune 
moment, as a heap of the correspondence of Fuseli was being con- 
signed to the flames. A servant was.transferring in apron-loads a 
quantity of the torn manuscripts to the kitchen fire. Balmanno, de- 
tecting illustrious names on the fragments, of course interposed. The 
“rubbish was at his service”; what was left was recalled for his use; 
and he bore away in triumph, as happy a man probably that hour as 
any in London, a goodly bundle of these unconsidered trifles. 
Amongst the items were two “ glorious” letters from Robert Smith, 
the architect, written while on his travels in Italy, which were given 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence at his request. These are not in the present 
collection; but there are notes of Fuseli’s friend and patron, the 
Countess of Guilford, and others, which we shall pass over for a 


pithy word or two in the scattered sentences plucked from the 1 
burning. Here, suggested by somebody’s picture which had engaged 
the artist’s attention, is a morsel of professional criticism on the 

proper physical portrayal of a Jew. “The characteristic given by the | 
English painter,” writes Fuseli, “is that of vulgar observation. A 


Jew may be picked out of a number of people—let his nose be aqui- 
line, flat, or turned up—and by ‘a distinctive mark which is inde- 
pendent of any osteologic difference from other nations, by a kind of 
glittering, sweaty appearance on the skin, which remains after washing, 
and is not produced by perspiration.” That might serve as a note to a 
curious chapter on the subject in Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Vulgar 
Errors.” 

Edmund Kean must have ruffled the temper of the old Kemble 
admirers by his brilliant success—the triumph of the romantic over 
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the ‘classical in acting. At least we may think so from this biting 
criticism in a memorandum of Fuseli on the back of a letter, dated 
November, 1818, written by the Countess of Guilford: “I saw,’ he 
says, “K. and Mrs. West in O. and H. [doubtless {Othello’ and 
‘ Hamlet ’], and I wish to see them no more. What could excite the 
public rapture in his part I am at a loss to guess; if his figure be not 
absolutely irreconcilable with the character, his action and expression 
are; balanced between the declamation of Talma, the raving of a 
Bedlamite, and sometimes the barking of a dog. Mrs. W. is some- 
thing of a slender Grecian figure, tall, and a face not unlike Mrs. 
Marigny. She was well dressed, she has a good voice, but no rule of 
it, and tore her part to tatters in one uninterrupted fit of raving.” A 
dangerous fellow this to a manager, for a theatrical critic—quite a bull 
in a china-shop. Fuseli’s scraps of Greek in these fragments recall 
the service he rendered to Cowper in revising the text of his “ Iliad ’’; 
while one of his notes to Mr. Balmanno reminds us of the strange, 
peculiar fondness of the artist for the study of insects, his favourite 
reading being books on that department of natural history. ‘Those I 
wished most for are the papilio and the moth; the beetle is of no sort 
of consequence.” 

Northcote was another of the substantial verities of the Academy 
of the days of our fathers, one accustomed to have his say in the same 
downright manner, of which we have a humorous instance in a manu- 
script note to Haydon the painter, who had borrowed.a print of the 
writer, and—a weakness not: unknown to borrowers—failed to return 
it. The “old man eloquent” was not disposed to acquiesce in this 
unprofitable trifling, and in loud tones, pictured in his large masculine 
handwriting, demands the missing property. He rises, it will be observed, 
to general principles, humorously detecting in the remissness of his 
irregular friend the seeds of the dissolution of Society itself. There 
is a growl of the British lion in this note: “Sir, I am surprised at 
not hearing anything from you for so long a time, after you had so 
solemnly promised to return me the print of the Jael and Sisera. Do 
you think it possible that Society among mankind can go on with such 
a mode of conduct when promises go for nothing. I wish much to 
see you to know what you have to say, and when it is that I am to 
expect the return of the print. Till then I remain your friend, 
J. Norrucors.” This pungent note is dated Argyll Place, July 21, 
1824. 

Poor Haydon. He paid too severe a penalty for the irregularities 
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of a disposition which nature had implanted in him, to visit his 
memory with reproach. It is to be hoped that the print of Jael and 
Sisera after the usual delays reached its owner. Haydon was dreadfully 
troubled with “ impecuniosity.” He borrows ten pounds one day from 
our Virtuoso, as we learn from this pictorial passage in one of the auto- 
graph notes, where he pictures the pounds as so many avoirdupois weights. 
No wonder the sensitive artist occasionally felt uneasy as to his position 
in society. He was punctilious on that point, as a note to Balmanno 
proves. Haydon has evidently been invited to one of the annual 
dinners of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, with which his correspondent, 
as secretary, had much to do, and is determined not to be below the 
salt on the occasion. “ Do, if you can, my dear Balmanno, get me a 
good place. I think Campbell will second you. At public dinners I 
have no penchant to be slopped with porter, elbowed by waiters, or 
have a dish of hot soup poured over my shoulders, which is generally 
the case if you have nota friend at court. Talents are nothing: if a 
man has no apparent palpable rank officially so in England, he is 
nobody, and treated as such. I have no palpable rank, I am nobody, 
and generally treated with all the honour which nobody is entitled to 
whenever I dine in public.” 

There is an interesting letter from the late John Gibson, R.A., 
the eminent sculptor, whose recent loss the world of art is now 
lamenting. It is written shortly after his arrival at Rome, in the 
spring of 1818, and records his first vivid experiences of the Eternal 
City. Hastening on his way through Florence, he says: ‘‘I saw 
nothing but the streets and the bronze horses of Ghiberti. I counted 
the last milestones that pronounced my distance from Rome with 
hasty and anxious curiosity. When I entered, I felt disappointed 
with the general view, deservedly, for having gazed too often at those 
engravings which bring into one view all the remains of very Rome. 
At first I did not like the dulness of the place, the filth, nor the 
moaning solicitations of the numerous wretches that creep about; 
but now I am familiarized to all this, and I am familiarized to see the 
sky beautifully clear, and to see all the fountains of Rome playfally 
spouting their waters in the sunbeams, and to see the stars of night 
more sparkling and bright than they are ever seen in England. I 
wish to stay here for years. I am all alive, surrounded by art and by 
artists.” Canova gave him a very friendly reception, introduced him 
to the life studies of an academy under his protection, gave him the 
use of his studio, encouraged all his efforts, and bestowed upon him 
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the benefits of his instruction and advice. ‘The other day the 
Marquis,” writes Gibson, “introduced me to a lady. She was rather 
tall, slender, animated, and penetrating in her looks. Canova paid 
me compliments in her presence, at which I was not a little confused, 
for, from her tremendous equipage, I knew she must be some great 
signora. I was not a little pleased to find that it was the Duchess of 
Devonshire. It seems that her Grace has been telling all that Canova 
said of me to an English gentleman, a Mr. Tempest, who is here. 
Blundell’s monument, which I executed at Liverpool, was erected at 
his expense. The Marquis (Canova) has just finished a group of 
the Graces for the Duke of Bedford, and also a Nymph for our Prince 
Regent, which I think will be greatly admired. She is lying ona 
lion’s skin, quite naked. An English gentleman, whose admiration 
seemed to increase the longer he gazed on this naked girl, young, 
beautiful, her cheeks faintly tinged with red, as if blooming gradually 
into life, at last exclaimed, involuntarily, ‘I wish she was alive.’ 
What will his Highness say? The other subject executing for him is 
Mars and Venus.” We learn, also, from this pleasant letter, the 
exact position, illustrated by a pen-and-ink drawing, in which the 
Princess Borghesi, “one of the most beautiful nymphs in Rome—she 
has a sweet face’’—sat, not stood, to Canova, for a statue of Venus— 
revealing the bust and waist. 

From the artists we pass to the men of letters, and here we have 
much to choose from, For more reasons than one we will give the 
preference to the venerable Nestor of the literary circles of London, 
who could boast of friendships with three generations of the genius 
of England—the poet Samuel Rogers. This is a letter of unusual 
interest, in length, probably such as he seldom wrote, extending to four 
well-filled quarto letter pages. It is addressed to Edward Everett, 
who had recently returned to America at the conclusion of his residence 
in England as Minister Plenipotentiary, and is dated in April, 1840, 
from Holland House, where, says the writer, “I am now enjoying the 
first burst of spring.” It is full of Rogers’ best courtesies— 


ig * Cicero, the friendly man, 
To Atticus his friend,” 


was never more endearing. “I can only tell you how much we regret 
your absence—how often we talk about you, and how earnestly we 
long to see you all again. If to wish was to have, how soon should 
we have you once more among us, and how soon should I be by your 
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side ; for, if you have at any time received from me any pleasure, how 
much more do I owe to you.” Led thus to America, the poet claims 
citizenship in the Great Republic: “That land of yours I shall never 
see, for though I am still, I hope, sound at heart, I am now climbing 
with my staff my seventy-sixth year, and my path grows steeper and 
steeper. But how often in thought have I trodden the ground you 
are now treading, and it gives me something of a claim to the rights 
of citizenship, if an old affection can establish such a claim; for I can 
well remember the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, and the joy in my father’s 
house as the good cause prevailed more and more.” This for the 
“Broadway” of New York. Here is something just now to be 
welcomed by the “ Broadway ” of England, the heart of which, and 
we may add the heart of America, inspired by the recent revelations 
of the QuEEN’s domestic life, is all alive to the recollections of her early 
married days. Rogers cast the horoscope of that wedding. He thus 
writes about it to his eminent American friend: “Since you went 
we have celebrated a marriage with some splendour, and it promises 
well. The young gentleman is good looking, and, what is still better, 
he looks good, and wherever he goes he wins golden opinions. Of 
his studies and amusements I know little, only that he is well versed 
in the science of music, and plays at four-handed chess. Poor fellow, 
he has a difficult course to steer; for, if he acquires any influence, he 
will be said to meddle, and, if none, he will be despised. The young 
lady, his bride, has entertained you as her guest, and I need not 
describe her. They are much seen, and always together. Their 
history, if they live, will fill many a page, and may every page be a 
bright one!’’ How simply and tenderly is all this written, with a 
certain homely plainness, but really the perfection of art in the 
words of a master of language, enhancing the essential grandeur of the 
position. 

From the bard of “Memory” we turn, by no violent transition, 
to the author of “The Pleasures of Hope.” We find him in the 
graceful and, we may add, characteristic attitude of inditing a note 
of invitation to his ready acquaintance Balmanno, dated 10, Seymour 
Street, West, June, 1829, proposing the formation of a social club 
of men of letters and artists. “A Literary Society,” he writes, “is 
at present in the act of being formed, to which it would give many 
beside myself great pleasure that you belonged. The object is to have 
a club with a house of meeting in a central part of London. I trust 
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it will not be far from Charing Cross, by which the real sociality of 
literary men and artists, and the lovers of the arts and literature, may 
be better promoted than by any of those showy but ill-constructed 
institutions which at present affect to promote refined intercourse 
under the name of Clubs. We are not to encumber ourselves with 
aristocratic finery and pretensions. The terms are to be only two 
pounds a year, but our members are to be all unexceptionably respect- 
able. Martin, Pickersgill, and other men of real value, have promised 
to join us. With no rules to constrain attendance, we shall have a 
constant opportunity of conversational intercourse as often as we 
choose to meet. Will you allow me to propose your name, or, what 
would be a still greater favour, will you come to our next meeting 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday next, at half-past eight p.m. ?” 
Our Virtuoso, verily, was not the man to resist such a call from 
such a Scotchman. A pencil note in his handwriting, added to the 


invitation, informs us of the result. “I attended two or three royal 


jollifications, and sang some songs, ‘ The flat fish,’ ‘ Laird o’ Cock- 
pen,’ etc. Campbell generally fell asleep about one in the morning, 
and soon ended the meetings.” 

No very choice autograph collection of modern English worthies 
can be said to be complete which has not a note or “ notelet,” as he 
phrased it, of Charles Lamb. You always get something in a bit of 
the manuscript of “ Elia,” however slight the occasion. Lamb was a 
slow writer, as most wits must be, so much depending upon finesse and 
choice of expression—brief and reluctant. So much the better, doubt- 
less, for his reputation ; for he left no diffuse, loose compositions, to 
hang their dead weight upon his fame. Then his zest, his convulsive 
grasp at life, his humour, his imagination, gave vitality to little 
things. His very acceptances’ of an invitation are quite out of the 
way of the time-honoured commonplaces for such occasions. They 
have a flavour of the coming feast. This, for instance, to a lady who 
evidently had summoned him to a pic-nic, or something of the kind: 
““Madona, we agree to your proposal, with this difference, that the 
viands shall be entirely of your providing—let me suggest that the 
wine shall be orange, and the pye (sic) well seasoned, and that the 
coach shall be our affair.” That isa trifle. Here, however, is some- 
thing which deeply reflects Lamb’s spirituality, his clinging to life 
with the clutch of a drowning man, his distrust of any movement to 
unsettle the routine of mundane existence. The reader is familiar 
with the sentiment in the “‘ Essays of Elia.” It is here expressed in 
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the undress form of a letter to Thomas Hood, written in September, 
1827, on occasion of the flitting and removal of the household gods 
to Enfield. “These deities,” says Lamb, in one of the finest of his 
papers, “‘New Year’s Eve,” in his weird mood, “ plant a terrible fixed 
foot, and are not rooted up without blood. They do not willingly 
seek Lavinian shores. A new state of being staggers me.”’ The follow- 
ing, penned some seven years after, is an echo, or rather the com- 
plement of that sentiment: ‘‘ We have finally torn ourselves out right 
away from Colebrook, where I had xo health, and are about to 
domiciliate for good at Enfield, where I have experienced good. 


‘Lord, what good hours do we keep ; 
How quietly we sleep.’ 


See the rest in the ‘ Complete Angler.’ We have got our books into 
our new house. I am a dray-horse if I was not ashamed of the undi- 
gested dirty lumber, as I toppled ’em out of the cart, and blest Becky 
that came with ’em for her having an unstuffed brain with such rub- 
bish. We shall get in by Michael’s Mass. "Iwas with some pain we 
were evuls’d from Colebrook. You may find some of our flesh sticking 
to the door-posts. To change habitations is to die to them, and in my 
time I have died seven deaths. But I don’t know whether every such 
change does not bring with it a rejuvenescence. "Tis an enterprise, 
and shoves back the sense of death’s approximating, which, though not 
terrible to me, is at all times particularly distasteful. My house- 
deaths have generally been periodical, recurring after seven years, but 
this last is premature by half that time. Cut off in the flower of Cole- 
brook. The Middletonian stream and all its echoes mourn. Even 
minnows dwindle. A parvis fiunt minimi.” 

There is nothing better than this in Elia; and the sequel is as good 
in which Lamb balances his ruralities with his old delights of the 
metropolis. “It is not our intention to abandon Regent Street and 
West End perambulations (monastic and terrible thought!) but 
occasionally to breathe the fresher air of the metropolis. We shall 
put up a bed-room or two (all we want) for occasional ex-rustication, 
where we shall visit, not be visited. Plays too will see, perhaps—our 
own. Urbani Sylvani and Sylvan Urbanuses in turns. Courtiers fora 
spurt, then philosophers. Old homely tell-truths and learn-truths in 
the virtuous shades of Enfield. Liars again and mocking jibers in the 
coffee-houses and resorts of London. What can a mortal desire more 
for his biparted nature ? 
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“O the curds and cream you shall eat with us here! 
O the turtle soup and lobster sallads we shall devour with you there! 
O the old books we shall peruse here ! 
O the new nonsense we shall trifle over there ! 
O Sir T. Browne !—here 
O Mr. Hood and Mr. Jerdan there. 
Thine C (urbanus) L (sylvanus) (Elia ambo).”* 


Our Virtuoso who obtained this letter from Hood was fortunate in 
his acquaintance with the young author of “ Whims and Oddities.” 
The friendship between the two evidently was cordial. Hood, a 
year or two after his marriage, paid a visit for his health to Brighton, 
and, being always fond of the sea, the atmosphere of the place revived 
his spirits, and called forth all his geniality. His word-pictures, in his 
letters to Balmanno, shot through and through with his jests and 
quibbles, his inveterate punning, are really charming. B. had given 
him a letter to Horace Smith, who then resided at Brighton. He had 

_a cordial reception. “I hope,’ says Hood, “he and I are to be quite 
thick ere I leave—if such a stick as I may be thick with anyone.” 
Referring to Crofton Croker’s trial of the locality for some rheumatic 
ailment, he says, “ The real thing is Brighton. C. C. didn’t give it a 
fair trial. He was only sham shampooed and dived not into the bath, 
but the bathos. * * * No man who pretends to such an affliction 
[alluding to Croker’s authorship] should lay claim to Fairy Leg 
Ends.” Describing the scene from his window he says, “I hear the 
waves constantly, like woodpeckers, ‘ tapping the hollow beach.’ Jane 
says there is something solemn and religious in its music, and, to be 
sure, the sea is the Psalter element. * * * We have violently desired 
to see a storm and a wreck—a pleasure admirably described by 
Lucretius : 

“Tis sweet to stand by good dry land surrounded, 
And see a dozen of poor seamen drownded.’” 


This, for an invalid, and in consideration of the love which the world 
owes Hood for what was in him then, and for what he accomplished 
after, is most enjoyable nonsense. There is plenty more of it in these 
letters, for the humour of the man was inexhaustible; but perhaps as 
curious @ specimen as any in his writings, is his punning letter to Sir 

* The letter from which these paragraphs are taken, was published some years 
ago in Mr. Balmanno’s expensive volume, “ Pen and Pencil,” now quite out of 


print. We are not aware that it has reached any of the English editors of Lamb. 
It is a valuable addition to Talfourd’s work. 
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Thomas Lawrence at this time; seeking the influence of the court 
painter to open for him the doors—that he might get a sight of the 
interior—of George the Fourth’s Pavilion. Never, we will venture to 
say, was Lawrence addressed before or after in this fashion. He informs 
him in this precious epistle that he has “undertaken to scribble some 
notes on the margin of the sea,” and tells him, punning atrociously 
all the way along, that it is “ high water, or more properly high waiter, 
for the tide serves at the bar ; and there is a great influx of the weeds 
that grow in the ‘ Gardens of the Gul,’ i.e., Sea Gull. Far off a lonely 
vessel is tumbling about—and observe there the goodness of Providence, 
that the rougher the storm, the better the boat is pitehed—while here 
and there in the foreground, may be seen what Moliére with his 
French inversion would call a Zar-tough.” No wonder he concludes by 
asking the great artist to “frame some excuse for his freedom.” 
Passing over various celebrities of more or less interest, we are 
arrested by a couple of letters of the novelist Thackeray, addressed to 
a friend in America, and are at once struck by their genuineness as 
expressive of the real nature of the man. It was so in his conversation 
with the acquaintances he made in New York. All who fell in with 
him were impressed by the frankness of his discourse. He spoke as 
he thought of others, and here he writes without reserve of himself, 
his health, his fortune, his disappointments, and his expectations. If 
his correspondence generally was marked by the same easy, gossiping, 
innocent egotism, it will greatly facilitate the labours of his biographer. 
Accustomed, during a considerable portion of his life, to comparative 
frugality of living, dependent upon the earnings of his magazine 
articles, usually, indeed, well paid for, but falling far short of the 
splendid returns in later life of his novels and lectures, it is pleasant 
to note his disposition unspoilt by the influx of wealth. He appears 
to have cared for money chiefly to spend it in a generous, hospitable 
life. When one of his books was lagging a little in circulation, he 
waived a part of the remuneration to which he was entitled from his 
publisher. “I like everybody who deals with me,” he writes in one of 
these letters, “to make money by me;” and again he tells how he 
refused a friend’s offer in England to read one of his lectures for fifty 
pounds, while he volunteered to go down into the country, and do the 
same thing in an adjoining town for nothing. “Why,” says he, “because 
Tam sick of letting myself out for hire.” Everybody knows that he 
made some enemies by his candid or severe portrayal of the Georges, 
which drew upon him the famous mét of Aytoun. “Ever since the 
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' Georges,” he writes, “I have been in disgrace with the Bo Monde, my 
former entertainers, the Earls and Marquises, having fought shy of 
me. This year they’re beginning to come back.” 

One more dip into the portfolio, and we shall close the budget. 
The neat, regular penmanship, with a certain refined elegance in the 
style, betrays, even in a casual note, the hand of Washington Irving. 
There is some pleasant skirmishing on the part of the author of the 
“Sketch-Book,” as he wards off sundry attempts of his correspondent, 
Balmanno, to engage him in the presidency of a Shakespeare society ; 
for if there was anything for which Irving had an invincible repug- 
nance, it was to being drawn before the public in any more personal 
relation than was covered by the protecting shield of ‘ Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,” or ‘Geoffrey Crayon.” We are confident he would 
have travelled a hundred miles any day to avoid a public dinner. “I 
have neither tact nor tastes,” he writes in regard to the proposed 
presidency, “for posts of the kind.” But he finally compromises in 
the acceptance of an honorary membership. “I must forewarn you, 
however,” he adds, “that I am likely to prove a very delinquent 
member, as I am growing more and more recluse in my habits, and 
slow to respond to the claims of society. All kinds of public and 
society dinuers I avoid. I am no longer clubable. Quiet life in the 
country has been the ruin of me!” This was from his suburban 
retirement on the Hudson, at Sunnyside, from which happy retreat he 


also dates, in 1850, an agreeable reminiscence of his explorations of — 


old London, recalling the period of those early sketches of English life 
which introduced him, a young disappointed merchant, to his enduring 
caréer in literature. ‘I thank you,” he writes, ‘for your account of 
the visit to Dame Honeybull, which I have read with great zest, and 
only regret that it is so short. It has all the flavour of old London 
proper about it. The accidental touch about the Tower calls up the 
recollection of a place which used to be one of my antiquarian haunts. 
Many a time have I loitered the greater part of a day about it exploring 
every part from the Beauchamp tower, near the mess-room of gay 
young officers, to the venerable ‘stone-kitchen,’ the resort of the 
beefeaters.” 

These things are but trifles—mere waifs and strays—broken voices. 
of the past; but it is something to rescue from oblivion even a few 
chance words of the men of genius. 
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DHothing like Business, 
BY M. LAING MEASON. 


“ You may depend upon it, that the best thing you can do is to set up 
in business for yourself. Go into trade, take to commerce, become 
rich, live happy, and die wealthy.” 

'The speaker was my friend, Carskin ; his audience, myself; the place 
where the words were spoken, a very dirty little office in an extremely 
dirty little court, which turned out of a still dirtier little street behind 
the Mansion House ; on the outer door of which office were painted the 
words, Mr. James Carskin, Soxiciror.” 

Mr. Carskin was an acquaintance of some few years’ standing, 
but by no means an intimate friend. By profession he was, as he 
called himself, a solicitor ; but I question much whether he had ever 
instructed counsel, or ever done business in any of Her Majesty’s 
courts of law. He only kept one clerk, who was more of an errand- 
boy than anything else, and who, when at his post in the outer office, 
seemed always to be occupied either in reading the last number of 
the “London Journal,” or in studying the “ Post-Office Directory.” 
I never saw on Mr. Carskin’s office-table anything in the shape of law 
papers, deeds, parchments, or law-books; nor do I believe he ever had 
any. As he used to say of himself, Carskin was “in the discounting 
line.” He did not discount bills out of his own money, for, although 
several thousands passed weekly through his hands, he was possessed 
of but little of the needful. Carskin was, in fact, a poor man, always 
more or less hard-up, and making no pretence of a secret of his 
impecuniosity. He was agent, or touter, for several persons who had 
money to lend, and who were willing, for the sake of very high rates 
of interest, to run very considerable risks. He was not a satisfactory 
agent, or go-between in these transactions, was Carskin—at least, not 
for borrowers. I had often discounted bills with him, but it was a 
Weary, weary process to go through before I could get an answer 
“ves” or “no,” and a still more annoying delay ere a cheque could be 
had for the money. I have often taken a bill for £30 or £40 to 
Carskin, and have had to wait—going again and again, day after day 
to his office in the City—ten days or a fortnight before he could, or 
would, give me a reply, or rather before he would give me a satis- 
factory answer as to whether or not his principal would “ do ” the paper. 
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The first day or two he would say that he had not had time tosee - — 
“the party”—names were never mentioned by Carskin in business 
matters, the only designation he ever used being “the party,” or “the 
other party,” or “ my principal.” Then there was the invariable legend 
about “a party” being “willing to do the bill, but who was rayther 
short just at present; however, that if I could wait until Monday, he 
could most likely let me have a cheque.” Of course I always was | 
willing to wait till Monday ; but when that day came round “the party” 
was never to be found, but “ would I call on Wednesday.” I did call 
on Wednesday—for what will a man who is hard up and dunned RIGHT 
AND LEFT not do on the chance of getting money ? On Wednesday it 
was generally Mr. Carskin himself who was out of the way. I always 
knew that I had no chance of seeing Carskin when the boy in the 
outer office began to tell me a very elaborate and circumstantial 
untruth, such as “ Mr. Carskin ’ave a gone to the West End to see 
Lord Jumper about a mortgage which his lordship he wants master to 
raise for him on his estate in Somersetshire ; and master’s compliments, 

if you please, and will you call again in a day or two?” That “day or 

two” I always meted out with full measure, and did not return until the 

Friday, thinking, of course, that my cheque for the £30 (minus the 

discount) would be ready for me, but this was invariably very far from 

being the case. Carskin would be at home, but would give himself ; 
the airs of a man overwhelmed with himself. He had “so very mach 
to do to-day that I really must excuse him,” and “ would I call again | 
on Monday,” when the cheque should be ready for me. On Monday 
I was true to my day and hour, and Carskin certainly would have a 
cheque ready for me, but not such a cheque as maketh glad the heart 
of man, nor such an one as maketh him to be of a cheerful counte- 
nance. It would invariably be a post-dated, generally a crossed 
cheque, and always for a sum some two or three pounds less than I 
expected. The terms on which Carskin professed to do business were 
**a shilling a pound a month,” or sixty per cent. per'annum. At this 
rate a bill for £30, at three months, ought to have been discounted 
for ninety shillings, or £4 10s., leaving a balance of £25 10s. for me 
to receive; but the terms were never really anything like so good, 
whatever they appeared to be. In the first place my bill had been 
dated some ten days or a fortnight previous to my getting the cheque, 
and there was, in consequence, a considerable period of its time run 
off. Then, again, although I had received the cheque, it was not yet 
due, and I should have to wait perhaps four or five days before I could 
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get it cashed ; and, allowing for all these items, there was invariably— 
most unfairly—a couple or three pounds short of the amount I ought 
to receive in the cheque. In fact, I may safely assert that, for a 
bill of say £30, I never actually got more than £20 or £21, so that, 
instead of sixty per cent., I invariably paid something like a hundred 
and twenty per cent. per annum in all my financial dealings with 
Carskin. I have mentioned these particulars by way of showing who 
and what this gentleman was who recommended me “to set up in 
business for myself.” I will now say a word as to what my own 
antecedents and occupations were at the time I was given this advice. 

It is needless to say that any person mixing much with a gentle- 
man of Mr. Carskin’s character, must necessarily be hard-up. Such, 
indeed, was my case. I had held for some years the Secretaryship of 
the “ Morussiz anv JuBpuLpoRE Bankina Corporation, Limitep,” a 
company which, although doing business in India, had its head-office 
at London. My salary was not a large one, being only £250 a year, 
and my tastes were most decidedly expensive. Still, by aid of Carskin, 
I used to manage somehow to keep my head above water until the 
periods for the half-yearly payment of the small allowance made me 
by my aunt, of £80 per annum, came round. Latterly, however, two 
heavy blows of misfortune—or rather one blow which entailed another 
—had fallen upon me. The “ Mofussil and Jubbulpore Banking Cor- 
poration’ had stopped payment, and in its fall had crushed some three 
or four thousand pounds which my aunt had invested in its shares. 
The natural consequence of this catastrophe was the immediate 
cessation of my salary, and the inability of my aunt to make me any 
further allowance—she being obliged, thenceforward, to subsist upon 
the dividends of a very modest sum she had invested in consols. Such, 
then, was my financial position, present and future, when I sought out 
Carskin and asked the advice he tendered to me in the words with 
which this paper opens—“ You may depend upon it, that the best thing 
you can do is to set up in business for yourself.” 

At first I made sure that my discounting friend was making fun of 
me. For a man who had nothing, and who owed, here and there, 
some two hundred and fifty pounds, the notion of going into business 
seemed most absurd. 

“But I have no capital—not-a sixpence,”’ I replied; “and I 
should like to see the man who would take me into partnership 
without my having anything to put into the firm.” 

“My dear fellow,” answered Carskin, “you merely show your 
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ignorance of the times we live in. Who thinks about capital now-a- 
days? Trade is conducted upon credit, not upon capital. Capital, so 
far from being a helpmate to a young firm, or newly-starting merchant, 
is very often a hindrance, for it prevents the owner from working as 
_ boldly as he might otherwise do.” 

“But,” said I, “if a merchant has no capital, how is he to pay his 
way? If he is to gain he must trade; in order to trade he must buy 
produce or goods, or something; and how is that to be done without 
money 

“Are not bills, when properly handled, as good as money ?” was 
the reply. ‘‘ With pen, ink, and bill-stamps, can you not make any 
amount of capital you require? However,” he continued, “I have 
no time to stay talking now. Will you sign an engagement by which 
you undertake to pay me twenty per cent. of your first year’s net 
profits, ten per cent. of the second, and five per cent. of the third, and 
I will introduce you to a gentleman who will at once negotiate a 
business partnership with you; only you must be the junior partner, 
and obey his directions. If you promise to do this, and call here on 
Thursday at eleven o’clock, very few hours afterwards you will find 
yourself a merchant, and quite as solvent as are nine-tenths of the 
merchants of London.” 

Mr. Single’s office was on the ground floor of a very silent court- 
yard, close to the Bank of England. It consisted of two rooms. In 
the outer one there were two clerks—one a very respectable, grey- 
headed, but very shabbily-dressed man about sixty years of age; the 
other, a youth of eighteen or nineteen. Both these aides-de-camp 
appeared to have plenty to do—the elder one being everlastingly 
copying from one huge folio into another; the younger chiefly em- 
ployed in running backwards: and forwards, here and there, all over 
the City. In this room, as well as in the inner or private sanctum, 
were strewed and littered about all kinds of samples, both of produce 
from abroad and manufactures of home and the continent. There 
must have been at least a dozen specimens of raw cotton, and nearly 
as many of raw silk, intermixed with Manchester prints, Leeds broad- 
cloth, fancy goods from Germany, a few toys, sample bottles of 
wine, rum, oil, and turpentine ; brown—very brown—sugar, and, to com- 
plete all, much to my astonishment, some Enfield rifles, carbines, and 
sundry patterns of breech-loaders. As I arrived a few minutes before 
Mr. Single, I could not help observing that his letters which had been 
laid unopened on his desk, had, by their post-marks, come from various 
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parts of the world—Bombay, Paris, Constantinople, and Monte Video. 
All this made me believe that I was about to be connected with a man 
in a very large way of business, and to rejoice, as well as wonder, at 
the good luck which had brought me, a man without a penny, to jump 
into a partnership with a firm that was doing so well. 

Mr. Single told me that I was fully at liberty to inspect any 
and all the ledgers, day-books,. bankers’ books, and other documents 
in the office. ‘To you,” he said, “I will make no secret of this fact, 
that I commenced without a farthing of capital, and that I have worked 
myself into a business which has so increased that I must take a 
partner. I wanted to find a gentleman who could speak French, and 
as you can do this, I think you will suit me very well. ‘I must tell 
you, that although I have a great deal of money floating on bills, I 
have but a very small balance at my bankers. In fact, I question 
whether besides the proceeds of bills that have been discounted, I 
could really call £300 my own, but I hope we shall get on better. 
At present, I have obtained from Mexico a contract to provide the 
army of the Republicans with a hundred thousand breech-loaders. My 
commission on this will be a matter of £5000 to £6000, and it will be 
paid, as will the invoice for the arms, on their being shipped here in 
London. But the difficulty is to obtain money enough to pay the 
Birmingham manufacturers, who not only will not give up the goods 
without the countervalue being paid them, but won’t even commence 
upon the orders without a certain amount being paid them in advance. 
I propose ordering and shipping three thousand of these arms at a 
time, but to do this I must be provided with £6000 in hard cash, and 
your first piece of business shall be to provide me with these funds.” 

“I provide you with funds, my dear sir!” I exclaimed, “why, if 
you sold me into slavery, and gave all my future expectations to make 
up the balance, I could not raise six thousand pence, let alone six 
thousand pounds !” 

“Yes, you can,” said Single, “if you only know how, which I will 
teach you. Start for Lyons to-morrow ; I will procure you letters of 
introduction to some of the best silk manufacturers there. When you 
go amongst these gentlemen, give out that you have come over to 
purchase a quantity of silks for the New York market, and that your 
instructions are to draw at three and six months upon the firm of 
Single and Co., of Maston Lane, London, whose references are the 
United Credit Bank of London, and Messrs. Smalldust, Watson, and 
Grednell, General Merchants, of Seer Street, London. These manu- 
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facturers will at once write to both references, and the reply from each 
will be most favourable. The United Credit Bank believes me to be a 
commission-agent of great respectability, and before the reference is 
made to them, I shall take care to have a balance of £20,000 in their 
hands, by discounting some ‘ duffing’ bills which I will get Smalldust’s 
firm to accept for me, by depositing in their hands the warrants of 
a lot of pig-iron which I bought with my own acceptances. Of course 
the bank will then give a favourable answer to the inquiries of the 
Lyons people, and Smalldust, Watson, and Grednell will be certain to 
do the same, for they are ‘in’ with me to a considerable amount. 
As soon, therefore, as these replies get to Lyons, you will be able to 
purchase all the silk in the place, and pay for it by bills which I 
will accept. But don’t buy too much. Take about £8000 or £9000 
worth, have it sent over at once to London, and when here we will 
sell it for cash, and then go to the Birmingham people with ready 
money in our hands and get the arms for the Mexicans at a figure 
which will leave us a very considerable margin for profit.” 

“ But,” said I, not being yet well up to the intricacies of trade and 
business, “ what about the £8000 or £9000 for which I shall have 
drawn upon you at Lyons ; will you be able to meet the bills when due ?” 

“My dear sir, will the supply of bill-stamps, or of pen and ink, 
fail us ?”? was the reply. ‘‘ How have I paid away hundreds of bills, 
and hundreds of thousands of pounds? Look at my ledgers, and you 
will find that during the three years I have been in business some 
£600,000 has passed through my hands—in bills. How have I paid 
them? I pay one bill by discounting another. Moreover, long before 
the Lyons bills become due, we shall have shipped the arms for the 
Mexicans, received the money, with a portion of it paid off the Lyons 
bills, and be able to recommence a like operation on the same plan 
again. Don’t you begin to see how beautifully the wheels within 
wheels of that great machine called commerce work ?” . 

To hear was to obey. The very next day, armed with some good 
letters of introduction to, Lyons, I started on my journey. Arrived 
there I began to purchase large quantities of fancy silks for the New 
York market, making it part.of the bargain that I was to draw upon 
Messrs. Single and Co., Merchants and Commission-Agents of Maston 
Lane, London, and giving as references for the said firm the United 
Credit Bank of London, and Messrs. Smalldust, Watson, and Grednell, 
General Merchants, of Seer Street. As a matter of course replies 
were quickly had that the firm of Single and Co. was of the highest 
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respectability. In France, discounting bills is so much easier than in 
England, that the bills I gave were considered as good as cash. Ina 
week I was back in London, the silk sold, and Mr. Single on his way 
to Birmingham to give the order for the arms, and pay the deposit to 
the manufacturer. In less than two months the breech-loaders were 
- shipped, the money paid us for them, the bills we had drawn at Lyons 
duly met, and thereby another opening made into which, as Single 
remarked with a cheerful smile, we might any day shove a ten or fifteen 
thousand pounder of bills, if pressed for money. 

There was one occasion—although I did not know it until the 
danger was over—on which we were nearer than ever coming to 
trouble, and that of a far more serious character than had ever 
happened to us before. We were one day in great need of £5000, in 
order to carry out a contract we had entered into for supplying coal. 
Although there was no actual panic in the money-market at the time, 
discount of any save the very best paper was very hard to get done. 
After a long consultation as to what we had best do, my partner said 
that he had received, some days before, the acceptance of a celebrated 
Leghorn house, in payment of an old debt for £6100, owed him by a 
third party before I joined the house. He showed me the bills, and they 
appeared to be all right, in sets of £500 and £600 each. They were, to 
all appearance, drawn by a house in Boston upon another in Genoa, there 
accepted by a well-known firm, and made payable at our office, which, 
I need hardly say, was a rather unusual proceeding—the custom in- 
variably being to make mercantile bills payable at a bank. They were 
endorsed by two or three illegible names of foreign firms, and to me 
they certainly appeared quite correct, and en régle, as the French say. I 
remarked to Single at the time, that it was a curious custom to make 
bills payable at a firm with which the acceptors had never had any 
dealings ; but my partner mumbled something about queer habits of 
foreigners, and walked off the bills to the bank, whence he returned 
in due time, saying he had discounted them. Three months later, 
when looking over our “ Bitts Payabie” book, I observed that these 
acceptances would fall due in a few days, and asked him whether he 
had not better write to the firm at Genoa, and warn them to provide 
for their bills. As I always wrote the foreign letters, I should have 
had to advise the house at Genoa of these bills, as a matter of course. 
To my surprise, Single told me not to write the letter at all, as he 
had already provided for them, and would draw upon the house at 
Genoa for the countervalue, at three days’ sight. It being my partner’s 
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business to attend to the bill and banking department of the firm, and 
it being part of my compact to obey all orders’ of my senior, I said 
nothing whatever, but merely thought Single was doing business in a 
somewhat unbusiness-like manner. A day or two later the affair was 
explained, although certainly not altogether to my satisfaction. After 
his usual daily visit to the bank, Single came into the office with these 
bills in his hand, having taken them up at our bankers. 

“‘ Now,” said he, “T’ll let you into a little secret. I was very glad 
to get these bills back into my poi: hands, for I tell you the truth 
they were written by the wrong man.’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ said I, for I did not, all at once, catch the 
meaning of his words. 

“ They were written,” he repeated, “by the wrong man, and if we 
had not taken them up, we should have got into trouble about them. 
I drew, and accepted, and endorsed these bills from first to last. I 
was very hard pushed at the time, and so I went to work one evening 
at home, and fabricated them.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I exclaimed, “ that they were forgeries ?” 

“That,” said he, “is rather an ugly word, but they were something 
in that line. However,” continued he, as he tore them up and threw 
them into the fire, “ there’s an end of them now at any rate.” 


I made Single give me a solemn promise not only that he never ~ 


would again offend in like way, but also that he would always let me 
see, at all times and under all circumstances, every letter having 
references to cash or bill transactions, no matter what they might be. 

Taken one with another, all these various affairs were ex- 
tremely profitable to us; so much so that, although by our deed of 
partnership I was only to receive a third of the net profits of the firm 
for the first two years, I found myself, at the end of six months, 
entitled to rather more than £400, being at the rate of £800 per annum, 
and the second six months produced nearly a third more; so that the 
commission of twenty per cent. which I had to pay Carskin, for the 
introduction to Mr. Single, served to fill in a very respectable cheque. 
After some eighteen months’ work in London, the time arrived when 
we both felt that it was wise as well as prudent to enlarge our business, 
which we did in the following manner. 


By this time I had become a thorough proficient in the art of 


money-making, or rather of buying and selling goods at a profit, with- 
out the aid of money, and of manipulating bills in such a way that they 
must turn to our profit. But we could not with one firm, or rather 
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with a firm that had no branches, be always sure of having the means at 
hand of getting money as we required it. Discounting bills in London 
had become more difficult than formerly, and moreover we were anxious 
to do more in the way of bond fide imports and exports, and less in 
financial business than we had hitherto. Our plan, therefore, was to 
establish a branch firm at Rotterdam, and one at Marseilles: of the 
latter I was to be the head-partner; at the former we placed for the 
moment a well-paid, trustworthy clerk, who had merely to attend to 
and obey all orders he received from Mr. Single, the head of our . 
London house. This last firm continued, as before, to. be called i 
Messrs. Single, Mosman, and Co. The Marseilles house bore the 
denomination of Mosman and Co.; whilst the Rotterdam firm was 
called Single and Co. The chief care of these different firms was 
to have houses which could draw upon one another whenever they 
were in want of money. Thus, suppose that Messrs. Single, Mosman, 
and Co., of London, stood in need of funds, say £4000, their mode 
of procedure was very simple: they would draw upon Messrs. Mosman 
and Co., of Marseilles, at three months’ date, for 100,000 francs, and 
being known in the City as the correspondents of that firm, would not 
find the smallest difficulty in selling their bills. The latter documents, 
when presented for acceptance, would, of course be duly honoured, and 
as the time drew near for their being paid, Messrs. Mosman and Co., 
of Marseilles, would draw upon their Rotterdam correspondents, Messrs. 
Single and Co., who in the same way accepted the bills; and if they 
were in want of funds, when the bills came to maturity, they would in 
their turn draw upon London. Thus, this triangular drawing of bills 
could be carried on almost indefinitely, and this with hardly any help 
necessary from discount houses, bankers, or any other description of 
money agents. The only partners in the three firms were Single and 
myself, and as we were really but one firm, had but one interest ; and if 
one of us had fallen, the other must have come down also. This process 
of getting money was, in point of fact, like a man obtaining coin 
upon his own single signature ; but like many other shams in the com- 
mercial world, as our business passed off as genuine and legitimate 
trading, people being firmly convinced that the two firms abroad, 
although offshoots from the London house, were —™ distinct and 
independent of each other as to their capital. 

Very few years of this work began to tell materially upon our profits 
and prospects. We now began to have a real substantial capital, and 
as we increased that fund our caution in trade became greater, and we 
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diminished our risky trading. I remained five years at Marseilles, only 
visiting London now and again for a day or two at a time, for our 
business was not one which could be left any length of time without 
the eye of the master overlooking it. In the sixth year of my sojourn 
there, Single admitted as partner in the-concern a gentleman who brought 
to the concern no less than £10,000. Previous to drawing up a fresh deed 
of partnership, we had a clear balance-sheet drawn out, and in addition 
to an average of £3400 per annum which Single and myself had been 
dividing between us every twelvemonth for the last four years, there 
remained a positive capital of £28,000 in hard cash, which was the 
capital of our firm, and. which, if by mutual consent we dissolved 
partnership, would have to be divided between us. This I consider 
pretty well for a man who so short a time before had not a penny-piece 
of his own. We have long ago established a fourth branch of our firm 
at New York, and are now on the look-out for a partner to set up a 
fifth branch at Buenos Ayres. Any gentleman who can command from 
£5000 to £10,000, who has a fair knowledge of commercial matters, 
and is willing to obey in all matters the orders of our chief, Single, 
has only to apply through the editor of the Broapway. I shall 
most probably not retire from work for some years yet, for I find that 
the more money I gain the more I want; and I believe that, take it all 
in all, there is nothing like business for a man who wishes to combine 
profit with pleasure, more particularly if he can get into a firm which 
is ruled by such a long-headed fellow as Single, of whom I may safely 
say that he has quite given up the practice of writing the “ wrong 
man’s name” across bills of exchange. 
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Heo Pork Cheatres. 


BY MOLYNEUX ST. JOHN. 


PART III. 


So numerous are those places in New York that properly come within 


the category of theatres, that a detailed description of each would 


both weary and confuse the reader; and therefore to avoid the repeti- 
tion that it would necessitate, those houses which are without any dis- 
tinctive features of their own, or are closely allied to music halls, etc., 
will be omitted from this paper. There are three, however, not here- 
tofore spoken of, that are perhaps more interesting than any others to 
general readers, and which shall be here mentioned. These are, the 
Academy of Music, the Bowery Theatre, and the German Stadt 
Theatre. Each has its local and architectural differences, but it is 
the social diversity of their respective patrons from which they derive 
their peculiar interest. The present Academy of Music is a new 
theatre built on the ruins of the former house, which was burnt down 
in May, 1866. That was the opera-house of New York, the arena in 
which the European fame of our great artistes was wont to be tested 
by American judges ; the artistic font of Bosio, Patti, Kellogg, and 
other singers from the West, and the ball-room of the Prince of 
Wales when he visited this city in 1860. The new house is very per- 
fectly constructed and arranged, and though lacking the grandeur and 
magnificence of Covent Garden, or the more gentle beauty of (the 


late) Her Majesty’s, ere the amber of its season decoration was 
exchanged for the dull coarse red of winter—it has advantages of its . 


own not possessed by either of these English houses. In the first place 
the vast majority of the boxes are only separated from one another 
by a low partition, so that their occupants can see all around and 
about them, while in the eighteen proscenium boxes, which more 
nearly resemble those of Covent Garden, the front of the box is built 
out, enabling those in it to see and be seen. Not only the private 
boxes, but every seat in the house, commands a view of the stage, and 
not a portion of it only; every chair and seat is readily actessible, 
and two dollars buys a choice of stalls. 

In the matter of operatic performances, the Academy of Music is 
at a considerable disadvantage. America, like England, produces 
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comparatively few first-rate singers, and those who form exceptions to 
the rule, leave home to seek an European reputation as soon as their 
friends deem their talents sufficiently developed. Witness Bosio, the 
two Pattis, Laura Harris, Miss Kellogg, and others, who will probably 
not return to America until their powers are weakened by time and 
usage. On the other hand, singers abound in Europe, and vigorously 
jostle one another on the rugged roads to London or Paris, which all 
consider the goal to be reached, though few, scarce any, will be con- 
tent with Western fame. Added to this, a singer’s horror of the sea 
surpasses that of all other known creatures, and not without reason, 
for sea-sickness frequently destroys the voice, where the person 
attacked continues to suffer long. There are many that look upon 
England as a land beyond the sea, necessary to be got at, but adding 
much to its distance by its dreadful channel ; and some who positively 
refuse to cross to Dublin, because the “race” of Holyhead has the 
name of being rough and disagreeable. These very strongly object to 
America at all, and those who, having made a name in Europe, are 
sought by American managers, ask prices for their services which 
would- entail almost certain loss on any theatre in the States. Hence 
to maintain an operatic company in New York, worthy of the theatre 
and the people who support it, unflagging zeal, liberal ideas, and a 
good judgment are absolutely essential. Hitherto under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Maretzek, and the zealous care of Mr. Kingsland, the 
Academy of Music has provided the best operas and singers that 
could be got; but there is a formidable rival now starting in the shape 
of Pike’s Opera-House, a beautiful theatre built on one of the fashion- 
able residential streets, but, at the time this is written, not yet opened. 
Of the principal singers who have commenced this season at the 
Academy, two only are generally known in England: Ronconi— 
Ronconi the great--und Parepa; though one of the tenors, Baraghli, 
it may be remembered, sang twice at Her Majesty’s Theatre in “ Lucia 
de Lammermoor.” The rival operatic company has at its head 
Madame de La Grange and Signor Brignoli. The latter, who is the 
favourite tenor in America, sang at Covent Garden, two seasons ago, 
with fair success. The lady, who is one of the finest artistes on the 
lyric stage, has not, to the best of the writer’s belief, ever sung in 
England, but has given the best years of her life to the service of the 
American public, and still retains considerable hold on their affec- 
tion. The paucity of great artists in America is of course due to 
the country’s geographical position, and perhaps in some measure to 
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the newness of American institutions ; but be the cause what it may, 
the effect referred to will shortly change. That which money can buy, 
and taste appreciate, must find its way to New York. European travel 
is almost] a part of an American gentleman’s education, and it has 
created a power of appreciation, and a cultivated taste in matters of 
art, which has communicated itself to others and leavened the popula- 
tion of American cities. They are desirous of having, they have the 
means to pay for, and they will have, the best of everything the world 
‘produces. More might be said on this subject, interesting even to the 
artists themselves, but that for the moment want of space forbids. The 
appearance of an audience at the Academy of Music is dissimilar to 


one at an English opera-house, as the ladies of New York, with some 


exceptions, usually wear bonnets and high dresses at the opera— 
special garments for the occasion, be it understood—and this, to an 
English eye, rather disturbs the harmony of the scene, but the custom 
is a better one than ours for the town in which it is practised. 
“ After the theatre” in New York, numbers of people walk home, 
some go to one or other of the first-class restaurants in the neighbour- 
hood, and others get into the cars and stages which put them down 
within a few yards of their houses. The few hire hackney carriages 
or use their own. This could not of course be done in great straggling 
London, but as New York grows only in length, not breadth, and as 
the principal residential streets are off Broadway, or one of the imme- 
diate avenues, the matter is easy and convenient. ‘The writer one 
evening counted eighteen stages (omnibuses) halted at the doors of 
the Olympic Theatre waiting for the exodus. 

The Academy of Music is the resort of the wealthy, the fashion- 
able, and those possessed of a quasi rank, an implied superiority, before 
which e’en “ shoddy” bows, and “ Ile”’ pays silent homage. 

Far different is the Old Bowery and its frequenters. The 
Old Bowery—in contradistinction to the New Bowery—a theatre 
not now in existence—occupies a position in New York as nearly 
akin to that of the Victoria in London as the national and 
topographical differences of the two places permit. The Bowery 
has a veritable and unmistakable pit and gallery, with all the attri- 
butes of those places ina Dnblin theatre, supplemented by the presence 
of the lower order of Americans, and a fair sprinkling of self-styled 
“coloured gentlemen” in the upper gallery. Pea-nuts, apples, and 
other refreshments, are freely partaken of all over the theatre, and the 
pleasure or disapprobation of the audience at anything on or off the 
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stage, is expressed with precisely that degree of fervour with which it 
is felt. The use of a lorgnette is very distasteful to them—a fact that 
is quickly brought home to any stranger who may incautiously raise 
one; and the presence of a white hat creates the same excitement as 
that much-derided article in the Sheldon theatre during the Oxford 
Commemoration. A small boy sees a white hat, when, raising his 
forefinger.in the air, he shouts “one for a white hat.” In an instant, 
some hundreds of forefingers are in the air, and some hundreds of 
throats are shouting the war cry. If in the innocence of your heart 
you fail to join, the fist of some lusty young rough falls heavily on 
you, and you are requested or demanded to “one for a white hat.” 
The best plan, under these circumstances, is to do as Rome does, and 
howl with the rest; for should you, in the first moment of virtuous 
indignation, follow the impulse of your nature, and knock down your 
playfal assailant, you would incur the certainty of a “ whipping,” 
and run a very fair chance of an incurably broken head. At the 
Bowery, the pieces most favoured are those of the melo-dramatic 
order, but the habitués are quite capable of appreciating good acting, 
and well-written dramas, without the usual blood-and-thunder ele- 
ments. On one occasion, the writer witnessed the national drama— 
‘*Tsreal Putnam; or, the Iron Son of ’76,” at this theatre, the interest 
of which play is derived from the glorification of Washington and the 
consequent downfall of Lord Cornwallis, and the sovereignty of 
George III. 

Of course, the gentlemen representing Lord Cornwallis and other 
English officers, were rather pulling against the tide, while Washing- 
ton, Putnam, and a hero whose name appeared to be Potwolloper 
(Cadwallader ?), had merely to lay on their oars and float on the 
stream of patriotism which bubbled around; but it is due to the 
‘* Bowery Boys” to say that the jokes telling against their countrymen 
were as liberally applauded as others which were created at the 
expense of the English. It was only at the end of the piece, when 
the English flag was lowered to be supplanted by the victorious stars 
and stripes, and Cornwallis’ sword was received by Washington, 
with a suaviter in modo—which one hopes the original may have 
possessed—that moderation gave way to enthusiasm. The Americans, 
as a rule, are not to be tempted into noisy applause by mere clap- 
trap; and though, on the occasion referred to, it was right and 
natural to cheer this record of their triumph, yet the shouts that 
greeted the crest-fallen Cornwallis and the affable Washington, 
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resounded through the theatre, rich with the roll of Hibernian brogue,’ 


conveying a fearful significance of the feeling which vents itself in 
migration and Fenianism. The loud Irish cheers that rang from pit 
to gallery were, to a looker on, more dramatic than anything else that 
night produced at the Bowery. 

Exactly opposite the Bowery is the German Stadt Theatre—a 
house arranged more in the English fashion than any other here, 


though without the ornamentation usually found in our theatres. 


The performances, which comprise historical, allegorical, operette-ical, 
etc., etc., are conducted in German, and the audiences are almost 
exclusively composed of Teutons. Judging from the appearance of 
those in the higher-priced parts of the theatre, New. York must contain 
a large number of the better classes of Germans, as well as the rank 
and file of that nation, for it needs a large population to support even 
one theatre ; and in the case of the German residents in New York, 
the remark has a double force, from the fact of there being a number 
of German saloons, and, so-called, “national gardens,” that absorb 
many hundreds of men who would otherwise be frequenters of the 
theatre. Mademoiselle Janauschek, too, who has been playing in 
German at the Academy of Music, has drawn crowded houses, though 


her reputation and histrionic abilities have proved sufficient to attract . 


large numbers of Americans, as well as of her own countrymen. 


The question, ‘‘ What are the American public like ?” is one often 


asked by English and foreign artists, whose ideas of the country and 
its people are commonly derived from anecdotes and the writings of 
facetious gentlemen. How muddled and incorrect are their pre- 
conceived notions, they themselves discover on their arrival in 
America. 

A New York audience—not referring to the Bowery locale—is in 
some respects a very discriminating assembly, slow in applause, and 
undemonstrative of their likes and dislikes, except in particular 
instances, where the one touch of nature asserts its proverbial pre- 
dominance over all national distinctions. The education of the people 
being in no way sectional or the result of privilege, the occupants of 
the cheaper seats are almost as capable as their richer neighbours of 
forming an opinion on the merits of an actor ora play. In this respect 
they are like the higher class audiences of London theatres; but it is 
owned by Americans themselves that their marks of approval are more 
limited than is consistent with their appreciation of artistic worth. 
Applause is the breath of an artist’s life, and should not be withheld 
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when honestly deserved, from mere laziness or indifference. Every 
one must have observed -that on the first night of a new piece, the 
applause is louder and more frequent than on the succeeding evenings, 
and many people incorrectly ascribe that to the author’s friends. The 
real explanation of this is found in the fact of there being present a 
number of people who are themselves intimately connected with the 
stage—actors, authors, amateurs, and the outer fringe of the profession. 
These are capable of judging minutely whether an artist has done well 
or ill with the part, and neither laziness nor false modesty prevents 
their testifying their approval when it has been gained. A piece may 
be, too often is, rubbish from beginning to end, yet the house may ring 
with applause, caused by the excellence of some actor or actress’s read- 
ing, or the creation of character in some apparently-trivial part. 
Plaudits under these circumstances, invariably come from those who 
understand the mysteries and niceties of dramatic art, and are worth 
untold quantities of the noisy approval that proceeds from a clap- 
trapped gallery. That characteristic of a New York audience, to 
which exception may be most justly taken, arises from their love of 
dress. An actress’s popularity too often arises from her ability to 
appear in expensive dresses, while merit is often invisible to their 
- eyes when clathed in garments of a cheap material. This arose in a 
great measure from the freak of a celebrated actress, whose excep- 
tional wealth enabled her to appear in almost regal garb, but her 
retirement from the stage failed to eradicate the evil she had intro- 
duced, and the spectacle of a poor girl arrayed in the glories of a 
standing-alone silk, is by no means an uncommon phenomenon. Time 
will mend this, but the critics have not yet made war on an order of 
things that calls to mind the early days of the drama, when Nell 
Gwyn and her associates were wont to frolic about the stage in the 
richest dresses they could get, regardless of the presumable garb of 
the characters they impersonated. ‘A beggar in satin” is an 
exaggerated term, used here when speaking of the dresses worn on @ 
particular stage, but, like all such sayings, is founded on fact, and 
has about it a certain smack of truth. 

Before leaving the theatres and their supporters to speak of artists 
and stage literature, it may be as well to mention one regulation here, 
which is sadly needed in London. Every playgoer must be familiar with 
the subtle art of the English boxkeepers, in obtaining fees for showing 
visitors to their places, but under the pretence of selling the play-bills. 
That one has’ purchased a numbered and reserved seat is but a partial 
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protection, and those who have not done so find it impossible to obtain 
the seats they want without tipping the boxkeeper. The Adelphi 
Theatre is the one bright example in London of a rule that “ob- 
tains” everywhere in New York. A number of copies of “ The Stage,” 
or “ The Season,” journals that correspond to the French “ Entr’acte,” 
and contain a bill of the play, is placed near the cheque gate, and each 
visitor taking one as he passes, proceeds to his appointed place, or in 
search of one that suits him, unaided and untroubled. Managers do 
not here join in the plunder and persecution of their patrons by leasing 
the passes of their dominions to a domestic banditti, and could any 
such system be inaugurated, its existence would be short-lived and 
inglorious, for were an American, who had purchased his ticket at the 
box office, to be called upon for a further payment for some nameless 
object, he would demand the reason why, in terms so emphatic, and 
manner so decided, that the attempted imposition would speedily be 
abandoned. 
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Common Sense, 


Tue world has wearied of its toys 
In growing very wise and old, 

It schools the little girls and boys 
With grave experience manifold. 


. To prove to them beyond a doubt 


That all the tricksy fairy rout, 
The cunning dwarfs and giants glum 
Who growl their dreadful Fee-Fo-Fum, 
The busy gnomes in caverns dark, 
The dryads in the haunted park, 
Are moonshine silvering old time, 
Unworthy of a moment’s thought 
Save in a Christmas pantomime 
Of pasteboard and of tinsel wrought ; 
For what is more delectable, 
Convenient and respectable, 
And thoroughly perfectible 
Than sober common sense ? 


The world is very sharp and keen, 
Its eyes were ever of the best, 
It only trusts what it has seen, 
Only believes what it can test. 
Away with Fancy’s vain deceit 
Which cannot give us bread to eat ; 
Away with all poetic woes, 
And court a life of easy prose ; 
Away with Love—that sickly stuff 
Of which we’ve really had enough ! 
The only matters worth a thought 
Are house and land, and rank and rents, 
Whatever can be sold and bought, 
And reckoned in the Three per Cents. 
For what is more delectable, 
Convenient and respectable, 
And thoroughly perfectible 
Than sober common sense ? 
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In what respect does the Police of London differ from that of America ? 
This is a question naturally asked by intelligent minds interested in 
the welfare of society, both among Englishmen and Americans. It 
would be more just to inquire how far the Police arrangements of 
New York and London resemble each other. That question, however, 
would not be sufficiently broad; because, while the Police of London 
gives a distinct character to all that department, in all the colonies of 
Great Britain, that of New York cannot fairly be taken as a criterion 
for all the nation of the United States. 

In considering the Police of America, properly upeakints we are 
to survey all the principal cities, from Portland on the East to Chicago 
on the North; from San Francisco on the West to New Orleans on 
the South. In all these places there is a wide diversity of population, 
yet all governed by the same Republican laws. Taken as a whole, 
however, the aggregate returns enable us to strike a just balance- 
sheet, and form a correct estimate as to the merits of the Police 
System of the United States. In all the New England States it is 
very nearly the same. In New York it has commingled with its 
administration, though not with its municipal laws, a large and 
powerful foreign element. In the more southern and western cities 
this is generally the case. The working of the system, therefore, is, 
to a considerable extent, controlled by the changes produced by 
emigration, and its effects on the more stable relations of society, are 
to be judged accordingly. 

Underlying the whole framework of government in America is the 
foundation of general education among the people. This organic fact 
controls the administration of police law, and is felt in all the appli- 
cations of direct and indirect force. It is very seldom that sufficient 
allowance is made for this fact in Europe. It is not perceived, as it 
should be, correctly to understand all the workings of American 
- society, that the government is the people and the people are the 
government in the American Union. Hence every good citizen has a 
direct interest in a perfect Police System in America; and he will not 
rest satisfied, if he is true to his country, until he has made the neces- 
sary legal changes, by means of his suffrage, to secure it. Once 
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secured, and fairly tested by practice, such a system will always work 
harmoniously with the best interests of the Republic. 

Every just American has a personal and patriotic concern in 
learning and making known the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Police System of London, the great metropolis of the world. That 
which to the Englishman may appear common-place, an every-day 
matter with which he is almost too familiar, becomes, by change of 
circumstances, of great value’ to the American, when applied to the 
well-being of America. 

The London Police comprises, in round numbers, ten thousand 
men. We speak of this aggregate as including the regular and irre- 
gular, the public and secret, the armed and unarmed. Of the whole 
body there are two divisions—the “ City” and the ‘“ Metropolitan.” 
Americans not familiar with London cannot readily understand this 
distinction, but experience will soon make them acquainted with it— 
they will be quick to discover that a man may live in London and yet 
never see “ the City.” 

In London proper there is a Police Force of eight hundred men, 
under command, in 1867, of CotoneL Fraser. There are at least two 

hundred secret policemen in this division. 
_The Metropolitan Force consists of seven thousand five hundred 
public and five hundred private officials. All these are in command 
of Sir Ricuarp Mayne, who acts in concert with CoLoneL Fraser, and 
both officers are under the supreme control of the Home Secretary of 
the British Government. 

The average age of a London policeman is thirty-five years. The 
average compensation, for the “City,” is twenty-five shillings sterling 
per week ; for the “ Metropolis” it is twenty-two shillings. The reason 
for this difference of compensation between the two divisions is not 
given; but it is supposed to be owing either to the greater honour of 
belonging to the Old Corporation, or to the increased danger of duty 
in the more ancient thoroughfares, or to the higher prices paid by the 
“‘ City” officials for the necessaries of life. 

The Metropolitan Police Force is changed once a month from day 
to night, or from night to day. Two-thirds of the entire body of this 
portion of the Force are ordered on duty: for the day, and one-third for 
the night. The City Force does not make this change: the day man 
remains on his post during the day, and the night man during the 
night. One City policeman, whom we met inside of dear old 
Temple Bar—the haufit of GoLpsmitu, and Jonyson, and SHAKESPEARE 
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—told us that he bad been on one dsy beat: for cight: successive, 


years. 

Every London policeman is farnished with a uniform: it is fair to 
say that it isa good one. If there is any ground of complaint, it is 
in the boots, which lack the essential quality of being waterproof. 

The distinctive marks of the uniform of the “ City” policeman are 
yellow buttons, bearing the Corporation shield and dagger on the 
- gurface, with a red armlet on the sleeve of the coat. The “ Metro- 
politan” has a white button, with the insignia of the Crown, and the 
letters ‘“ M.P.,” a somewhat uncertain designation in the presence of 
a Member of Parliament. ‘The helmet is the same in all cases, and a 
very creditable article it is. Nothing better adapted to its purposes, 
or more becoming, can be found in any similar force in the world. It 
is said to have been introduced into the London Police by the Prince 
of Wales. If this be so, it is a mark of credit on the score of His 
Royal Highness. 

Two-thirds of the entire Force are single men. The most careful 
inquiries are made with regard to their induction into the service. 
Men with families are long known to the authorities, and their cha- 
racters are well established. Of this class the highest terms of praise 
may properly be employed. They are usually assigned to duty near 
where their families reside. These are the staid and solid men who 


move quietly about in the night, in darkness, and in storm, when the | 


merchant is far absent from his office, when the great majority of the 
inhabitants are slumbering in their beds, and test by personal inspection 
the security of the fastenings of every place of business. This is 
done every night by every man on duty. Without a word, or nod, or 
look to any one, with a firm and steady tramp, he marches his evening 
or midnight round, and through all the hours of darkness, until the 
break of day, watches for neglects, peers for strange lights, listens for 
unwonted noises, from street to street, from lane to lane, from court 


to court, until he can truly say, as a sworn guardian and custodian of — 


‘the vast wealth he surveys, “ All is well.” 

Attached to convenient portions of each division is a mess-room. 
Here the men who are without families supply their own rations. No 
one but a sworn member of the Force is allowed to partake. From 
each one of these points the policeman goes forth to duty. He is ex- 
pected always to be found sober on his post, and is liable to be discharged 
if seen entering a public-house for purposes of drink, or is detected in 
a state of intoxication. He may enter any place on official business, 
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but may not loiter there, nor spend any portion of his public time in 
purposes of recreation. 

Of the regular Police of London, six hundred are mounted men. 
They are all; apparently, good horsemen, and present an imposing 
appearance on duty. Their simple uniform (plain scabbards and 
helmets) gives them an aspect of military drill that is more impressive 
in the preservation of order than if they were trained troops. This 
body all carry cutlasses, but no pistols. Their clubs, or staves, are 
made of the hardest kind of wood, sheathed in strong waterproof 
leather cases, like short swords or bayonets. 

The whole Force moves like a machine—in perfect harmony. No 
one can see a single squad marching to its rendezvous without being 
struck with the precision of its movements. There is no appearance 
of show—no purpose to attract attention—but the system, the tact, 
the obedience are shown to be perfect, and in strict accordance with 
rules that at every moment govern every man of the entire Force. 

The arrangements of the London Police at the different gatherings 
of the people are all that could be desired. At the Houses of Parlia- 
ment the appearance of these policemen is remarkable. You are at 
once struck with their quiet yet decided manner, and yield to the 
majesty of the law with pleasure when it is put forth in a manner so 
unpretending and yet effective. At churches, courts, places of amuse- 
ment, celebrations of national festivals, this almost ubiquitous Force is 
ever present, as if never wearied of the same things, always looking 
out for disorder, and yet seeming to expect that none will occur; at 
races, regattas, and reviews, still the same calm and yet firm man ; 
at home everywhere; familiar with everybody; official, yet not 
officious ; the true policeman of the class we are describing well earns 
his honours. As an American, who has noticed the Force in different 
nationalities, we are happy to bear our testimony to the excellence of 
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The proportion of the number of the Police to the population is 
less in America than it is in England—much less than it is in France, 
Germany, and some other parts of Europe. The contrast is very 
striking, when compared with the large armed force of the French 
capital. The same is true of Vienna, Rome, and St. Petersburg. In the 
uniforms and general bearing of the Police Force, that of America has a 
striking resemblance to that of Great Britain. The coats, belts, staves, 
and marks of distinction are almost exactly the same—the principal 
difference being a slight one in the shape of the helmet. There is less 
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of reserve and dignity in a large part of the centrally-located Police of 
New York, than there is in the same body in‘ London. But if we 
carefully survey the Union, as a whole, we must admit that human life 
and property are as safe in the principal cities as in any other quarter 
of the world. There are occasional outbreaks and riots ; but they are 
no worse than are as frequently occurring in other civilized countries, 
and are readily put down without a too frequent appeal to military 
force. 

The moral effect of the constant presence of the Police of London one 
is remarkable. It inspires a feeling of quiet and security that no 
language can describe. It is the living embodiment of constitutional 
law. The citizen, surrounded by his family and all his household 
effects, the treasures of his ancestry and of his own acquisition—the 
stranger and traveller sojourning for a few days or weeks in the Great 
Metropolis of the world, whose teeming millions are well known to 
contain a large body of the reckless, the idle, and vicious, the masses 
of the vile and even murderous villains who infest every civilized 
society—lies down at night, or walks abroad in darkness or in daylight, 
with a. sense of safety and composure which must be realized in such a 
spot to be fully appreciated and enjoyed. Every right-minded 
American must always feel a pleasure in doing justice to the Police 
Force of London. 
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OR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


: KEEPING TRYST. 

Amona the lances who rode into La Rochelle behind the Captal de 
Buch, Sir Ralph Brakespeare encountered many old acquaintances, 
and a few ancient comrades. In those days men were not so eager as 
heretofore to take service under the Red Cross; and the most famous 
captains of the English party were fain not to be over-nice in the choice 
of their recruits, so long as these last could do a day’s work worthy 
their large hire. He himself was tempted, by more than one fair 
proffer, to join at once the squadron that rode northwards from La 
Rochelle into Brittany—leaving in the castle garrison sufficient to 
overawe the lukewarm and rebellious burghers. But, having resisted 
the persuasions of Sir Walter Breckenridge, for whom he had a real 
liking, the Free Companion was little likely to listen to those of 
strangers. So, after three days’ tarriance in the town, the knight 
and squire turned their faces southwards; and made their way 
to Bordeaux as speedily as two sorry haquenées could carry 
them. 

There they found both horses and harness, in full as good case as 
they had left them ; and good cheer to boot, in the house of the mer- 
chant who had these in charge. The worthy Bordelais held himself 
highly honoured by receiving under his roof so renowned a soldier ; 
and was sore grieved that his guest could in no wise be prevailed upon 
to abide there over one night. 

Ralph Brakespeare had been sensible for some time past of a strange 
hankering to find himself once more with his friends at Hacquemont ; 
and, as the distance lessened betwixt them, this grew stronger. He 
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slept brokenly, though it was long since his head had rested on so soft 
a pillow, and was afoot at an hour that even his host—himself no 
sluggard—thought untimeous. He hurried over leavetaking, too, as 
fast as courtesy permitted ; and vaulted on his destrere as springily as 
when he first backed the roan—whose bones were dust these many 
years—under the sign of “The Spur ;” shaking, himself as he lighted 
on the war-saddle, till corslet and cuissard rattled again. 

In very deed, Ralph was gladder to don harness that morning than 
ever he had been to doff it. His sober civilian’s attire had grown 
hateful to him of late ; and had all along seemed to him, as it were, a 
disguise. Even the mail-shirt that, since the morning of the sea-fight, 
he had continued to wear under his doublet, was but a sorry substitute 
_ for the familiar armour, under which his shoulders seemed to move 
more naturally than under silk or serge. Somewhat of this same 
feeling stirred in Lanyon’s more stolid temperament. Long rest and 
bounteous provender, too, had made their cattle full of lustihood. Sa, 
more jocundly than they had ridden of late, the two traced back their 
road along the banks of the Dordogne; the knight turning his head 
ever and anon, to cast a pleasant word to his squire; who kept his 
distance to the rear as regularly as if they had been on the line of 
march. Nothing of moment befel them, either on the road or at the 
two hostelries in which they were fain to abide; and the third evening 
had barely closed in, when a faint red gleam on the left—a little lower 
than the lowest of the rising stars—told them they were within ken of 
the watch-tower of Hacquemont. 

Quoth the knight, as he drew bridle and halted, whilst the squire, 
without waiting further sign, ranged up alongside— 

“‘ How thinkest thou, Will? Shall we find all well up yonder ? 
*Tis a shrewd chance, but that something hath miscarried. The good 
baron, as thou knowest, was but weakling when we set forth; and, 
unless by God’s special grace, was scarce likely to mend. Yet—I wot 
not why—I am too light of heart greatly to fear.” 

“°Twould ill become me to be wiser than your worship”—the 
other answered, with his hoarse chuckle. ‘I would warrant them all 
as thriving as when we parted—unless, perchance, my gossip Gilles, 
through very weariness of drinking alone, hath been too liberal with 
the wine-pot for his health. He and I grumbled on well enough 

together ; but none other cared for the company of the cross-grained 
old knave.” 


‘The knight nodded his head, like one well pleased at finding an 
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echo to his own feelings; and, giving his destrere the spur, rode 
sharply up the steep winding ascent before them. Once again they 
drew bridle on the plateau before the barbican of Hacquemont; and 
once again, obeying his lord’s sign, the squire sounded a long, shrill 
dlast on his bugle; dwelling in a peculiar fashion on the last 


notes. 
After brief delay, the faint light streaming through a window-slit 


above, was darkened by a man’s head and shoulders ; and a voice, like 
the grating of a handsaw, croaked out into the night air— 

‘Mine eyes are no better than a newt’s by starlight; yet surely 
they are but two. The marauding rascaille are full of schemes and 
counterfeits : otherwise would I swear that no other living man than 
my compére Guillaume wound that blast.” 

“ And for once thou wouldst swear truth, my gossip Gilles’”—the 
squire made answer from without; “ though I have heard thee swear 
as stoutly to tales that none of us could swallow. Be deliverly with 
the keys, I pray thee : one gate are somewhat heated with travel, and 
the night air waxes c 

“ At thy japes ‘ile, so soon ?” "the other grumbled, ‘“ Pardi, it 
is well, thou returnest not alone. There hath been waiting and watching 
within for the coming of the a thou servest. My good lord Sir 
Ralph, you are heartily welcome.” 

Within a few minutes, the Free Companion, using less ceremony 


than aforetime, had made his way to the apartment above which served 


Philippe de Hacquemont both as bed and presence-chamber. 

It struck him at once how wonderfully unchanged was everything 
since he passed under that same doorway, a full year agone. There 
was the same wan, white-haired figure reclining—perhaps a little more 
listlessly—in the great arm-chair hung with green; the same stately 
lady bending anxiously over her father’s shoulder; the same dark, 
handsome face looking wistfully out of the dusky background ; and for 
the welcome—that surely was not changed, or if so, was even warmer 
than heretofore. 

Those hawk’s-eyes of Ralph Brakespeare—as hath been already 
told—were strangely dull at discerning certain signs and tokens, that 
others, less keen of sight, would have read easily enow. He never 
noted the bright colour sink in Odille’s cheek ; nor how her cold hand 
trembled as he lifted it to his lips ; nor how, during that salute—though 
it savoured of nought warmer than such courtesy as is usual betwixt 
knight and dame—de Marsan’s eyes flashed through the dusk; whilst 
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his fingers were twined and twisted, like those of one who has hard 
work to keep some mad impulse down. Yet Gualtier had so far 
recovered his self-command, when his turn for greeting came, as to bear 
himself in all respects as befitted his station. However cordial might 
be the kindness betwixt them, in those days there was little familiar 
intercourse betwixt knight and esquire. 

That evening was scarce long enough for the telling of all that had 
befallen the travellers since they rode out of Hacquemont. It was 
good to see how the poor old Baron’s eyes sparkled, and his bowed, 
broken figure straightened itself as he heard of the great sea-battle. 
Before the story was half ended, the colour had come hack to the Lady 
of Champrécourt’s cheek, and she listened scarce less eagerly than her 
father; and Gualtier de Marsan drew nearer in involuntary eagerness 
and attention; biting his lip, though savagely, whilst the narrator 
spoke, with the careless simplicity that formed part and parcel of his 
nature, of what would have furnished most men with a theme for their 
old age. 

Once, when the tale was sini done, the Baron’s glance turned 
toward his daughter, and he muttered, half aloud— 

“Mark that! Markest thou that, Odille ?” 7 

And the Lady of Champrécourt’s dark eye-lashes went down ; 
and the colour died out of her cheek—this time not to return again so 
soon. This befel, when Ralph told how—when the deadly numbness 
grew on him as he swam—he had committed to Lanyon the message 
for Hacquemont, concerning the tryst he had bound himself to keep 
there. 

That night nothing was said, beyond the oie and replies 
that needs must pass when friends have been long parted, betwixt 
those that have gone forth and those who have tarried behind; and, 
somewhat before the usual hour, each and all betook themselves to 
their chambers, to rest or wake as seemed to them good. But early 
.on the morrow the Baron sent for Brakespeare to his chamber; and, 
without long preamble, broke into the subject nearest his heart. 

“The Saints have listened to my prayers and my vows to boot” — 
he said—“in so far that I have lived to see thee return once again, 
my son. Yet well I know that the respite is but short, and groweth 
shorter, not daily, but hourly. Sin and shame it were, if I dallied 
longer ; when there is no hindrance that I wot of, but thou shouldest 
presently become my son in very deed, no less than in name. I have 
spoken to Odille; and I dare aver thou wilt find no coyness.” 

xI. 54 
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The Free Companion arose from his seat; and strode twice or 
thrice through the chamber before he made answer, in a voice much 
less steady than usual. 

“My. good lord, you cannot doubt my gratitude: the Lady ot 
Champrécourt’s hand were a royal gift to one of thrice my merit and 
degree. Yet, under your favour, I crave you to remember that 
"twas agreed betwixt us that her own free will should, in no wise, 
unduly be swayed. She loves you from the bottom of her pure heart, 
I know; and, to do your pleasure, it may be, would imperil her 
life’s happiness, or aught short of her soul’s welfare. Wherefore I 
fain would hear now of your own lips if this part of our pact hath been 
kept to the letter.” 

The castellan frowned as he made answer — vexed perchance, 
rather at his own thoughts and misgivings than at the other’s frank 
speaking. 

“Thou art something over-nice, my son. Nevertheless, to quiet 
thy scruples, I do solemnly affirm that I have in no wise used, much 
less strained, fatherly authority in this matter. If thou winnest 
Odille’s hand, ’twill be given, I do verily believe, with a good and 
free will. Her liking and esteem for thee date not from yesterday. 
Time and sorrow have somewhat tamed her ; and, perchance, she will 
be more chary of her blushes and her smiles than if this had been her 
first wooing; but, if she saith ‘ yea,’ there will come to thee a wife, as 
leal and tender as heart of man could desire.” 

Since his childhood Philippe de Hacquemont had never wittingly 
lied to any living creature: it is most certain he believed himself to 
be speaking simple truth now. He forgot—perhaps he had schooled 
himself to forget—the piteous pleading glances, eager hand-clasps, 
heavy sighs, and many other mute eloquences—more persuasive ‘than 
such rude instruments of parental tyranny, as threats, upbraiding 
curses, or even bolts and bars. 

Such as it was, the answer fully satisfied Ralph; and that same. 
day before noon, in his own frank, straightforward fashion, he required 
an answer to his suit from the Lady of Champrécourt. 

Sitting white and still as a statue—with a dull, mechanical smile 
flickering about her lips—Odille listened to her suitor’s brief pleading ; 
and made answer instantly, as if afraid to trust herself to pause. 

“ Good friend, I will not palter with you. I had never thought 
again to doff my widow’s weeds: but if your thought is as my father’s 
—that my hand will make you happier—it is freely yours. That poor 
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gift will scarce pay the debt you laid on Hacquemont, when you saved 
all the household from a cruel death, and us women from dishonour 
crueller far. There is little left in me of the Odille who used to chant 
to you virelais long ago; but if I cannot minister greatly to your 
pleasure, I am ready henceforth to share your pains and sorrows ; and 
to bear myself in all things as befits a humble, true, and loyal wife. 
So may our Lady aid me, and the blessed Saint Ursula!” 

Over Ralph’s grateful joy, and over Philippe de Hacquemont’s 
triumph, it is needless to tarry. The news took none in the castle 
very much by surprise ; unless it was Gilles, the ancient warder, who 
—since about thirty winters agone he lost a spouse, more bitter and 
cross-grained than himself—had come to consider marrying, and 
giving in marriage as things contrary to nature, and to the will of 
God. 

In those troublous times, all pomps and ceremonies were much 
curtailed; and it was a very quiet wedding. Nevertheless it was 
needful that certain preparations should be made and guests bidden ; 
for the castellan was not mindful that the contract should be slurred 
over, or done in secret, as if it were one he was ashamed of. Further- 
more, from the neighbouring town of Bergerac was summoned a 
scrivener learned in the law, by whom divers deeds and parchments 
were engrossed ; setting forth that—Philippe, Baron of Hacquemont, 
being then well stricken in years, and devoid of male issue, did thereby 
solemnly adopt as his heir and successor, Sir Ralph Brakespeare, who 
was licensed henceforth to bear the name and arms of Hacquemont. 
All this was duly witnessed, signed and sealed. 


On one of these errands Gualtier de Marsan had ridden far and 


fast; and, as he returned, got drenched in a rain-storm. That same 
night -he was seized with shivering fits, and on the morrow; was in 
fierce fever ; which, on the morning fixed for the wedding had fairly 
mastered his brain. The esquire was a great favourite at Hacquemont, 
with the household, and the Free Companion himself felt right sorry 
for his state; and had more than once visited the sick chamber. Bat 
at each of these visits the raving seemed to break forth with fresh 
violence ; and at last the leech forbade entrance to any save himself 
and the nurse. For many reasons the marriage could not be put off: 
indeed, it would have been useless to propose to the old castellan any 
such delay. 

So Ralph Brakespeare, and Odille de Champrécourt, knit hands 


and plighted troth before the chapel-altar—under evil auspices, in. 
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truth ; with darkening shadows all around. Emotion and excitement 
had told heavily of late on the Baron of Hacquemont; and it was 
plain to all that, with a few more turns of the hour-glass, his life’s 
sand must run out. And, as the scanty bridal-train passed from the 
chapel through the court, there rang out from a window far above, a 
terrible cry, followed by a burst of maniac laughter—sending a thrill 
through the stoutest heart there, and causing the bride to shiver like 
an aspen. 

Those sounds came from the sick chamber where Gualtier de 
Marsan lay; tossing, like a rudderless barque, very near the fork of 
the Dark River—whereof one branch winds slowly back through 
the pleasant meadow-lands of Life; whilst the other hurries on, swift 
and straight into the deep Dead Sea. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE SUMMER OF ST. MARTIN. 


Paiipre DE Hacquemont had gauged very justly the measure of mercy 
meted out in answer to his prayers. He did survive to see his 
favourite project fulfilled ; but barely more. It seemed as though he 
had braced himself for this one object, partly by an effort of the will, 
and, when it was accomplished, was not eager to prolong the struggle. 
He would sit for hours without speaking, and not caring much, as it 
seemed, to be spoken to; quite happy in his own thoughts, and in 
watching the new married pair, sitting—also rather silent—together. 
Then again he would brighten up, for a while, into something like his 
old self. On one of these last occasions, he desired to confer with 
Ralph alone, and thus bespoke him— 

“‘My fair son, I have, as thou knowest, done all that lies within 
my power to confirm thee in thine heirship here; and—forasmuch as 
there liveth no male, near of my kin—it importeth no one man, that I 
wot of, to oust thee from thine heritage. Nevertheless, that thou wilt 
enjoy it unto the end peacefully, without hindrance or peril, I may not 
hope. Whilst the present troubles of our realm endure, few—whether 
they be great or small—have leisure to concern themselves with their 
neighbour’s affairs; and it may be long before news is brought to 
Paris that this worn-out carcass of mine is laid in the grave. But 
when Charles the Wise shall know how things stand here, thinkest 
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thou our politic King will sit with folded hands, whilst the fair fief of 
Hacquemont is held by one who oweth him not fealty; and who will 
send never a spear to the muster, even should the Oriflamme be raised ? 
Moreover, in these times, I hold it not possible for a trained soldier to 
lie supine—taking his ease at home, and siding neither with England 
nor France. ‘True it is, that certain fortresses are even now held with 
the strong hand, by certain who take service on either side as it suits 
their humour, bearing allegiance to none. I would not have thee 
ranged among these; and, well I trust, thou hast foresworn their 
company for ever and aye. When I proffered thee Odille, and chose 
thee for mine heir, I took no promise from thee concerning this matter ; 
neither do I seek to bind thee now. Nevertheless, I freely aver that, 
hadst thou been in open arms against my lord our King, I could not 
in honour or conscience have set mine hand to either contract. But 
thou camest from beyond Alps—a Free Lance in very truth—owing 
fealty to none. Neither would it be more strange to see thee, being 
English born, do thy devoir under the Lilies, than to hear of all the 
knights and barons of Gascony and Poitou, who cry—‘St. George 
Guienne!’ Once more, I require of thee no promise; but J charge 
thee, when I am gone, to weigh all these things heedfully—putting no 
violence on thyself; and then to decide, as seemeth best for thine own 
honour, and for the safety of the dear child, I leave in thy guard. S 

Ralph’s brows were bent as he listened ; and his answer'came but 
slowly. 

‘My lord and father, your speech is wise and generous as ever, 
Trust me, not now for the first time do I ponder these things, and 
ever find myself in the same strait; yet I scarce know why it should be 
thus with me. I have never a home-tie beyond the seas; and here I 
had many such, even before the last seven days made them sevenfold 
stronger. For ten years I have been fighting yonder for hireling’s 
pay; scarce knowing—and to speak sooth, scarce caring—for the 
banner under which I lay down at night should be ranged against me 
on the morrow. Such scruples are misplaced in my heart, as would be 
the Cross of St. Louis on my breast; yet I cannot away with them 
altogether. Maybe I shall wax wise, and better able to discern the 
right path, after biding here for a while. Be sure of this—I will 
constrain myself much, rather than in any wise imperil the welfare of 
my dear lady, your daughter.” 

‘“‘ Thou sayest well, and I am content’’—the castellan replied. 

Then after taking breath, he went on more earnestly than before. 
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“Mark me now. Unless I grossly err, over things in these parts 
there will shortly come a great change. Since his fleet was swept 
away under thine eyes before Rochelle, there hath been shrewd ebb in 
King Edward’s power. Poitou he ever ruled rather by fear than love ; 


~ and the malcontents there have waxed outspoken and bold: in Guienne 


too, his lientenants have not strengthened his hands. Thou knowest 
what tidings have come to Bergerac of late. The Constable’s staff, in 
Du Guesclin’s grasp, is no gilded bauble: Moncontour, St. Sévere, 
Soubise, and many other strong places have gone down before him. The 
valiant Captal de Buch is prisoner; neither will our King be over 
speedy in putting him to ransom. Even now, if common report be 
true, the chiefest of the Poitevins, who still hold to the Red Cross, are 
closely penned in Thouars; and, unless succour come from England, are 
under covenant to surrender by an appointed day. Pardi, if matters go 
on thus, such as dwell in France, and deny fealty to her Suzerain, will 
stand like lonely trees—a ready mark both for the blast and the felling.” 

“There is reason in all this’—the other answered, gravely. “ That 
the battle hath gone hard against Edward of late, I may not deny. 
Yet having heard much concerning him, and seen somewhat of that 
King in early days, and heard more from those who have been near 
his person—such as stout Walter Breckenridge, whom God assoilzie ! 
—I guess that he will not lightly relinquish that which it hath cost 
so much time, and gold, and blood to obtain. Men wax not less stubborn 
as they wax older, till they begin to doat; and had you, my lord, 
looked on his face, as I did, day by day during Calais leaguer, you 
would share my faith, that he will essay one great emprize at the least, 
ere he listen to any such terms of treaty as France would propose. 
Yon armament under Pembroke which so heavily miscarried, was, I 
know meant only as the forerunner of a mightier one. The cry for 
help from Thouars must needs bring things to an issue; King 
' Edward cannot be deaf thereto for very shame, I dare aver, ere 
this there is chafe and stir at Windsor; and that the arriére- 
ban hath gone forth already, from the Scottish Border southwards, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. I am minded to bide 
here quiet for a while, marking warily the changes of the times. 
Hacquemont, as I have heard you say, hath ever lain somewhat remote 
from the turmoil. "Twill be easy to send forth scouts ever and 
anon who shall bring us word if it rolls our way. Thus far do I 
subscribe to your opinion, my good lord: if King Edward should lose 
foothold in Guienne, or keep it only on the seaboard, ’twere sheer mad- 
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ness to keep his banner flying over a few scattered castles—for the Con- — 


stable to sack piece-meal at his leisure. I mind well the words that were 
ever in John Hawkwood’s mouth, when somewhat had to be done at 
which he guessed we might have qualms—we were not nice of stomach, 


God wot—‘ necessity hath no law’—quoth he. He picked up the — 


proverb from a priest ; yet ’tis truth, perchance, for all that ; and I will 
strive to comfort myself therewith—as better men have done, I trow 
—at a fitting season. The Saints guide my judgment, to guess when 
it hath come!” 

“‘ Amen ”—the old castellan answered, as he leant back, closing his 
eyes with a long sigh. ‘“ We will speak further of these matters, but 
not now; I am too weary. Fetch Odille to me,I pray thee. Now 
that my time is so short, I begrudge her being long out of my presence. 
I bade her go to inquire concerning the health of Messire Gualtier ; ’tis 
a gentle youth and a kindly—yea, also, I have done him some wrong in 
my thoughts of late. Iam well pleased to hear that he is mending fast.” 

Truly said Philippe de Hacquemont that his time was short; it was 
shorter even than he counted on; and on worldly matters he spoke 
again never a word. Early on the morrow they found him quite 
dead—* lying as he had smiled.” The change had come so quietly 


that the page who slept in the chamber never guessed that aught had | 


gone amiss, till he drew the curtain and let the light stream in on the 
set white face. | 

Though for months past Odille must have looked upon her father’s 
death as a question of days ; and could hardly—for his own sake—have 
wished his life prolonged; it was only natural she should regret him 
deeply. But time passed on till the fullest period-of filial mourning 
was expired, and still the lady seemed unable to shake off the sorrow 
that seldom allowed a smile to flicker on her lips and kept her eyes 
often heavy with tears. In her husband’s presence she did, indeed 
force herself to be cheerful; but even to him—unsuspicious and easily 
satisfied as he was—the effort was sometimes apparent. 

Yet Ralph never murmured, even to himself; and was indeed 
perfectly happy in his honest way. Action, and some sort of exercise 
in the open air, had become part and parcel of his nature. He was 
Seigneur of Hacquemont, till any chose to dispute his title; and the 
succession brought business enough and to spare on his hands. For 


the fief—though not over wealthy—was broad, and counted many — 


scattered vassals; with all of whom Ralph chose to make acquaintance 
face to face. The tried soldier always loves to know, on what ma- 
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terial he may count in case of need. Since the warfare had grown 
desultory, the country was not so sorely drained of its youth and 
manhood ; and amongst the peasantry there were not a few rough- 
hewn stocks that might easily be trimmed into soldierly shape. The 
choicest of these—allured, partly by large pay, partly by their 
seigneur’s great renown in arms—were easily persuaded to enter his 
immediate service. Once in the castle, the training of such went on 
rapidly; so its garrison soon became more formidable than that of 
many fortresses thrice as important. 

Hawk and hound, too, Brakespeare followed keenly as ever, though 
he was fain to follow them alone; for, since her father’s death, the 
Lady Odille had never felt strong enough to go far a-field. One way 
or another, he usually found himself in saddle in early morning, and 
was rarely home much before'sundown. He was perfectly content if 
his wife showed any interest—to do her justice, she generally did—in 
the sport or business of the day; and in the seventh heaven, if she 
could be persuaded, after supper, to take up her lute and sing to him 
some ditty—were it ever so sad. 

Sometimes, but rarely, Gualtier de Marsan would take his turn at 
the viol. Sickness had left heavy traces on the esquire; and his 
strength seemed to return very slowly. It was with difficulty he 
forced himself to take needful food and drink, and he was equal to no 
exercise ; so it was no marvel if his cheeks still continued hollow and 
wan, and if the dark circles under his wistful eyes passed not away. 
Though he and Lady Odille were thrown perforce much into each 
other’s company, they spoke but seldom—so far as any knew—and 
then, concerning the most trivial matters. They would sit for hours 
in the presence-chamber—Odille in the great oriel, Gualtier in the 
recess of a distant window—gazing out wearily, with listless eyes, 
that: marked not a feature of the landscape betwixt them and the 
distant hills. 

The household was made up of ancient retainers, and others born 
in the family service ; simple, God-fearing folk as a rule ; part of whose 
creed it was to honour their masters, and to speak no evil of dignities. 
Even the spearmen, who had come from beyond Alps—at first from 
policy, or awe of Brakespeare’s anger, afterwards from habit—had 
fallen into the same quiet, hum-drum ways; and jin their drink carried 
themselves decently ; snoring over their liquor if they chanced to take 
a cup too much, instead of wrangling or rowing over. it as heretofore. 
The battered, weather-beaten soudards had begun to value aright the 
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comforts of chimney-corner and roof-bield; and had lost all taste for 
the perilous excitement of foray or bivouac. They waxed lusty, too, 
on much sleep and large provender; though Ralph was but in jest, 
when he called them sometimes “ fat, lazy, knaves,” there was more 
truth in the words than he wist of. AlJl things considered, it was 
scarce likely that any of Hacquemont would trouble themselves to spy 
upon their chatelaine, much less to cavil at her ways. Nevertheless, 
one man there watched the aspect of matters with growing dis- 
content. 

Under Lanyon’s rough exterior there were hidden—as may have 
been seen in the course of this chronicle—certain sparks of intelligence 
and shrewd common sense. Moreover, his wits were quickened by the 
incitement that all others there lacked : he loved from the very bottom 
of his heart the master he had followed so long through foul and fair 
weather; and he cared for no other created thing. Day by day he 
grew more sombre and taciturn—shunning the companionship of his 
gossip the warder; and repelling all social advances from others. The 
routiers grumbled to each other that their comrade had waxed proud 
of stomach in his old age, and prone to stand on his dignity as body- 
squire to the lord of Hacquemont. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Lanyon thought just as humbly of his own merits, and was 
just as little likely to exact more respect from others than is due from 
man to man, as he was on the morning when he followed Ralph out of 
Sir Simon Dynevor’s presence. But he was weighed down by sus- 


picions he could not away with—by a secret that was none of his own 


seeking, of which he could not unburthen himself. 

Thoroughly dauntless by nature, and hardened by incessant training 
—the esquire would have faced almost any peril to which mortal flesh 
is liable, without the quickening of a pulse or the quivering of a nerve. 
From one thing he would have shrunk, as a girl might shrink from 
the first sight of bloodshed. That thing was—the hinting to Sir Ralph 
Brakespeare a doubt of his wife’s purity. So he kept silence— 
growling under his breath, grinding his teeth, and snarling on occasion 
like a chafed wolf; and there was the wolfish glare in his small keen 
eyes as they lighted on De Marsan, towards whom his manner was at 
times blunt, even to rudeness. These signs of his dislike could scarce 
always have escaped the object thereof; but if Gualtier noticed, he did 
not seem to heed them. When the other’s bearing was unusually 
churlish, the younger esquire would open his great sad eyes a little, 
with a look of languid wonder, and let the lids droop again as he fell 


| 
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back into his reverie. Graver matters, clearly, were busying his 
thoughts than an old routier’s fits of evil temper. 

All this while, Philippe de Hacquemont’s prophecies seemed 
drawing nearer and nearer to their fulfilment. 

When the message came to Windsor from the faithful Poitevins 
beleagured in Thouars, after one long fit of despondency, King 
Edward rose up in ire; and swore a great oath, that long before the 
day appointed—failing his rescue—for the town’s surrender, he would 
succour them with such an armament as never yet had set foot on the 
shores of France. Thus far Ralph Brakespeare, too, had been right in 
in his guguries. The arriére-ban went through every nook and corner 
of England, from the Tweed to the Tamar; and drew together four 
thousand lances and twenty thousand archers ; for whom four hundred 
transports waited in Southampton Water. 

Scarce one of the names then famous in our realm for valour, 
wisdom, power, or pure lineage, was absent from that muster-roll. 
The Black Prince roused himself from the apathy of long sickness ; 
and—having first set his house in order, and disposed all things for 
his son’s succession—dragged himself on shipboard; though his 
shrunken limbs were scarce fit to bear harness. . And the great arma- 
ment set forth. 

But the stars, in their courses, fought against King Edward. For 
nine weary weeks the fleet did battle with wind and waves; weltering 
to and fro—sometimes within sight of Breton cliffs, sometimes driven 
far back again to the westward—but never fairly weathering Ouissant 
Isle ; much less nearing Rochelle, the port for which they were bound. 
At the last provision began to fail; and King Edward was fain to put 
about, and steer again for his own land ; crying out—so the chroniclers 
say—in the bitterness of his discomfiture— 

“Never was King who had drawn sword so seldom, and yet proved 
so stubborn a foe, as Charles of France.” 

So those in Thouars were left to their fate; which was soon de- 
cided, in this wise. 

About the time of the sailing of the English fleet, Thomas Felton, 
Seneschal of Bordeaux, and Archibald de Grailly, uncle of the Captal 
de Buch, had mustered some three hundred lances; who marched 
northwards to Niort, and found there encamped many, both of 
Gascony and Bretagne: the united forces made up a formidable army. 
From these captains word was sent to Thouars, that of King Edward’s 
presence in person there now seemed faint hope; but that they, at any 
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rate, were willing to strike in and aid to the uttermost of their power. 
Then ensued in Thouars sharp debate—albeit it was debate of one 
against many—for stout John de Parthenay stood well nigh alone in 
his sentence ; “‘that, whether their suzerain came to the rescue or no, 
it behoved them to fight it out to the last.” The others alleged, with 


much show of reason; that by. the terms of their covenant—failing 
succour from England by some one of the royal blood—they were ~ 


bounden to render the town, and once more to pledge: fealty to 
France. 

The voice of the many prevailed. On the eve of Michaelmas Day, 
those who watched from the towers saw the flaunt of many pennons; 
but amongst them the standard of England was not found. They were 
the ensigns of a great host—led by the Dukes of Berry, Bourbon, 
Burgundy, and Du Guesclin—coming to claim fulfilment of their con- 
tract. On the next day, the Lilies floated again, over nearly the int 
stronghold of England in Poitou. 

Thenceforward the tide of warfare seems never to have turned, 
The great Constable roved hither and thither, with a thousand 
lances at his back; reducing one after another all such towns and 
castles as still maintained a show of fealty to the Red Cross. John of 
Montfort himself—faithful in either fortune to the ally who had loaded 


- him with benefits—was forced to flee from his duchy of Brittany to 


seek refuge beyond seas. And soon it came to pass, that Charles the 
Wise could fairly call his own, all the territory lying betwixt Seine and 
Garonne. 

Now of all these things, Ralph, Seigneur of Hacquemont, was duly 
informed by scouts or otherwise. He lay too far inland to be within 
reach of summons when Grailly and Felton mustered their lances at 
Bordeaux ; so that he had not been forced as yet to declare himself for 
either side: but he wist right well, that the question could not be 
staved off much longer. Indeed, it was seldom absent from his mind 
now. His inclination still set the other way; yet he was cool 
and wary enough to recognize that open rebellion might soon 
become absolute madness—nay, that even delay might be dan- 
gerous. 

Whilst be thus halted betwixt two opinions, the autumn came 
round in which Thouars fell. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


ALONE. 


On a certain October morning, the Lord of Hacquemont’s horses — 


waited without the barbican. Most indeed, in the castle, thought 
their lord had already ridden forth; but Ralph had suddenly be- 
thought him of some repairs needed in divers parts of the walls and 
battlements ; and, as he was to ride near where the masons dwelt, he 
determined to visit these before getting to saddle. Looking at the 
state of his defences, and remembering how soon they might be 
needed, brought his thoughts naturally into the channel in which they 
had run often of late. He soon fell a-musing earnestly; and, scarce 
knowing what he did, entered one of the small jutting tourelles, and 
sat down there. The weather was close and sultry; and the half- 
drowse into which deep reveries often merge, was stealing over him, 
when he was roused by the sound of voices, drawing nearer and 
nearer till they came close. It was manifest the speakers had halted ; 
and were leaning over the battlements within a pace or two of Ralph’s 
shoulder. The entrance to the touwrelle was so narrow that none— 
unless standing exactly in front—wonld guess at the presence of any 
withinside. 

Never once, since the night he passed at the convent of La Mel- 
leuraye, had the Free Companion played the eaves-dropper. His first 
impulse now was to rise and discover himself instantly ; but the words 
that smote his ear chained him where he sat—motionless and helpless 
as one over whose sleeping head a Hand of Glory has been 
waved. They were uttered in the soft, rich tones of Gualtier de 
Marsan. 

“Nay, dear and gentle lady; make not, for very pity’s sake, my 
task harder than I have set it to myself. Well ye wot, that if ye 
forbid me to depart I needs must tarry here—whatsoever the agony I 
shall abye. If it please you to drain my heart’s blood slowly, I be- 
grudge not, God knoweth, a drop thereof. Nevertheless, once again I 
say—Have mercy, and bid me go forth.” 

There was a sound as of a smothered sub ; then another voice spoke. 
The listener within knew it very well. It had sung him to sleep many 
years ago, when the fever of his sore wound made him restless; it had 
spoken the words of troth-plight, without faltering, before the 
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chapel-altar yonder; but it had never sounded so strangely sweet 
as now. 
“Tt is you who are cruel, Gualtier ; not I. Life here is dreary— 


sometimes almost too dreary to bear—but how thinkest thon will it — 


fare with me when I am alone—quite alone? Ah me! I trust the 


masses said for his soul have assoilzied my dead father for having | 


tempted me to mortal sin, and given hand without heart : my penance, 
at least endures; and will endure, so long as my husband and I shall 
live. Wife’s duty I have ever rendered ; but wife’s love, I never can. 
And he is so good, and brave, and generous—so true, and so sure of 
my truth—I grow half wild sometimes with remorse and shame. I 
shall madden quite, if I be left alone with my thoughts. Mon douse ami ; 
tell me, at least, what hath prompted this sudden resolve of yours ?” 

The round music had died out of De Marsan’s tones; they 
sounded hard and hoarse now, as those of a man wrestling with sharp 
bodily pain. 

“Tt is because my heart waxeth weaker, as my body waxeth 
stronger. "Tis but lately, since the fever left me, that my pulse hath 
begun to beat; and now I may not endure to look on things, that 
erstwhile I saw like one ina dream. Ah! gracious lady—you and the 
holy saints know that never, till this day, hath word or salute passed 
betwixt us, but such as may become our several stations—nay, such as 
my lord your husband, himself, might approve. And, in my very 
conscience, I believe that I have spoken no more than is needful now. 
But when the blood boils, the brain whirls; neither may I answer for 
what might ensue. If no worse befal, I might undergo your dis- 
pleasure, and be fain to depart in bitterness. Thus far, under sharp 
trial, I have held fast to my duty and mine honour; ere I lose such 
cold comfort, it is-best I go forth. My kinsman of Montauban, waits 
for me even now; there will be sharp work a-doing ere long in 
Guienne ; and, even if death come not quickly; there is no medicine for 
the wrung heart like the shivering of lances.” 

“ Death ”’—Odille said very wearily—‘ Death cometh not at our 
times and seasons. -Better perchance had it been for us all, hadst thou 
never risen from that sick bed yonder. But, Gualtier, I hinder thee no 
more. We will part, as thou sayest, whilst neither conscience carries 
aught that need shame us at confession. If God will that we suffer 
long, He will perchance give strength to endure. We will speak of 


these things anon. Help me to my chamber now. I am so faint that 


I fear to swoon.” 
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Slowly, without a glance withinside, the two passed the entry of 
the turret; and Ralph was left alone. 

Alone—yes—alone for ever more now—more lonely than when, a 
while back, he found the heritage of his fathers in the hands of a 
stranger, and no welcome in the eyes of the woman who nursed him. 
. Alone—without hope that the curse of loneliness would be lifted this 
side the grave! for the wife to whom he had given his large, honest, 
love, if she had not proved unworthy of the trust, felt it, at the best, 
an irksome burden—to be borne in patience till Heaven, in its mercy, 
should see fit to lighten her thereof. Only then did he realize what 
had been the happiness of these months past; a deep, quiet, happiness 
—no more resembling the fierce fever fit that had possessed him at La 
Roche Dagon, than does the red gleam. piercing through the rift of 
storm-clouds a bright, calm, summer’s day. There was no taint at 
least, on Odille’s honour, or his own; and she had called him “ good, 
generous, and true.” There was some comfort in that; nevertheless, 
the strong soldier shivered from head to heel as he rose—blinking 
dizzily as he passed out into the light, like one lately smitten with 
sunstroke. 

It so chanced that Ralph encountered none of his household on his 
way to the barbican, without which Lanyon waited for him with their 
horses. One glance at his lord’s countenance turned the esquire more 
sick with fear, than when, far out in the deep sea, he heard that the 
other’s strength was failing ; but he asked never a question either then 
or thereafter. 
| Ralph flung himself into the saddle without a word; and rode 

furiously down the steep descent, and half a league further into the 
wood, before he drew rein. Then he fell into a walk and wandered on 
through a by-road—seemingly without aim or purpose, and not 
knowing that he was followed ; for, wher wheeling about suddenly, as 
from some fresh impulse, he came face to tace with Lanyon, he started 
in a sort of surprise. 

“Art thou there?”—he said. “ Mayhap thou canst tell me on 
what business we came forth: it hath slipped my brain.” 

It was a second or two before the esquire could ie rid of a choking 
lump in his throat. 

“ Nay, I wot not ’—he said gruffly—“ unless it had somewhat to 
do with the repairing of the defences up yonder.” 

At the word, there came over Ralph of Hacquemont’s ghastly vans 
a light, something akin to the old light of battle. 
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“‘ Defences”’—he muttered. “By God’s body! it was even so. 
They may be proved ere long. Do thou ride down, and bid the knave 
masons get to work betimes to-morrow; as for me I will hie back 
straight to the castle. I am strangely ill at ease to-day; but the 
chapellan is leech enow to cure me with bloodletting.” 

Then, turning bridle, the knight rode off at speed ; leaving Lanyon 
utterly aghast. 

“His eyes are open then—whether for the better or the worse, 
God knoweth. I would avouch our lady free from sin; yet mayhap, 
that will not save yonder springald’s white neck from the twisting.” 

Thus muttering, the esquire went his way to do his lord’s bidding. 

On that day, one of those rare conjunctions of time and circum- 
stance that mere chance can hardly bring about, befel at Hacquemont. 
As Ralph turned the last corner of the ascent, he caught the glimmer 
of steel through the trees; and found the plateau under the barbican 
occupied by a clump of spears, sitting in saddle before the raised 
drawbridge. The leader of the party rode out ; and with all reverence 
delivered a sealed parchment. 

“TJ will pray your seigneurie—for I guess that I speak to none 
other than the lord of Hacquemont—to peruse this at your leisure; 
and then to give me mine answer ; which I am bidden to bear back at 
speed to my good lord, the High Constable.” 

From mere force of habit, Ralph’s self-command returned when 
need was urgent. His manner was quite calm and courteous, as he 
prayed the French knight to enter and refresh himself and his following, 
whilst the letter was a-reading. 

“T must trust to my chapellan to interpret it ”—_he said, with a 
half smile; ‘I am so poor a scholar.” 

But the other declined, with duteous thanks; saying, that he 
was straitly charged to bear back the answer without breaking bread 
at Hacquemont, or even quitting saddle. 

The missive was very brief. It required Ralph, self-styled lord of 
Hacquemont, to present himself forthwith at Poitiers, with sufficient 
following, ready to serve under Bertrand du Guesclin’s banner where- 
soever he should direct. It further set forth that, in case of such 
submission, and considering Sir Ralph Brakespeare’s high renown in 
arms, King Charles would be pleased to accept his homage, and 
confirm him in his fief and honours ; but, failing this, he was bidden to 
make ready to defend himself a outrance—expecting no better terms 
~ than are dealt to obstinate traitors. 
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Ralph took the parchment from the chapellan, when the other had 
finished reading ; and, holding it in his hand, paced to and fro through 
the presence-chamber, as was his wont when deep in thought. The 
first stunning effect of the blow that had stricken him that morning had 
passed away; and he was now able to weigh matters without passion, 
if not without bitterness. 

Lo! the time had come whereof he and Philinpe de Hacquemont 
had spoken together. What had he promised then, when both had 
agreed that to hold a solitary castle for King Edward would be no 
better than madness? This was the season at which he had prayed 
the saint to guide his judgment aright; he had promised too, at what- 
soever constraint to himself, to provide for Odille’s welfare. Why 
should not that promise be kept to ‘ihe letter, even if wise saws and 
proverbs of expediency were cast tc ‘the winds? Would*it not be 
indeed for her good, if she were set free once more,—free to bestow 
her love where she would, without sin or shame? The strong 
man’s heart- waxed for an instant very weak and faint, as it an- 
swered— Yea. 

For himself, there would be left another brave bout at sword-play 
like those of old times ; and then—a long sleep. He had had enow of 
French alliances—enow of their fair faces and fair words. He couched 
his first lance under the old Red Cross, and he would die under it 
after all. 

His mind was soon made up; leaning over the chapellan’s shoulder, 
he bade the other indite as follows : 


My Lord Constable. 
thank, as is most Bue, for your proffers both 
pourself, and the puissant king &hom you serbe; nebertheless, E map 
not accept them, neither -renver myself ta your bivving. Zn England 
born and bred; for many a pear ¥ took Ring Edward's pay, anv 


. from the band of the Prince His son, receibed FE the accolave: wherefore 


it comporteth not with mine honour to bear arms against him now. 
So £ purpose to maintain myself here to the uttermost of mp poor 
power, and, when that ts spent, to betake myself ta Gov’s mercy, 
pecting none from man. 
Ralph Brakespeare. 
Giben at our castle at Hacquemoant 
this PMartinmas Coe. 


This missive Ralph himself placed in the hands of the French 
knight ; who, with all formal courtesy, presently took his leave.. 


— 
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By this time, as may be imagined, all in the castle were astir ; and, 
as he paced back through the courtyard, not a few peered anxiously in 
their lord’s face, striving to discern therein some sign from which they 
might draw augury as to the nature of the message brought thither; 
and the answer thereto. But that face told no tales, and, as none 
dared to question the chapellan—who, indeed, was bound to 
the household were fain to devour their curiosity as best they might. — 

As for Ralph himself—he was possessed now with the sense of rest, 
of one who, having been tossed about hither and thither on a sea of 
doubts, anchors at last on a firm resolve. His brow bore no trace 


- either of anger or pain, when he joined Odille in her chamber ; and his 


voice was quite steady whilst he said his say. 

It was brief enough. He told her that he had been summoned to 
Poitiers, there to render homage and accept service under the Con- 
stable, with promise of renewal of his fief; but certain conditions were 
attached thereto, with which he could not in honour comply without 
some debate, unless compelled thereto by force of arms. It was pos- 
sible Hacquemont might be beleaguered ere long. He doubted not to 
obtain fair terms of surrender, in such siege, with small danger to life 
or limb of any therein ; but, for many reasons, Odille and her maidens 
were best elsewhere for the present. So he had determined they 
should leave early on the morrow for Bordeaux, under sufficient eseort, 
headed by De Marsan and Lanyon. 

Now the lady Odille, though perchance too weak to be quite sin- 
cere, was a pure, pious woman ; and, after her own light, did her duty. 
But she had hard work to repress a thrill of guilty pleasure as she 
listened ; and could not keep back the treacherous flush that mounted 
even to her smooth, white forehead. Nevertheless, she did contrive, 
in duteous phrase, to set forth her willingness to bide with her 
husband, and share his perils to the Jast; nay, she even prayed, with 
some urgency, that she might not be driven from his side. Years and 


years after, she remembered how sadly Ralph smiled, as he answered: 


—astroking the braids of her dark, smooth hair with his broad palm—_— 

“‘ Nay, nay, sweetheart; think not to change my resolve. It is 
best so, trust me. -’Tis a long journey for thee, specially since thou 
hast been of late seldom in saddle; but I think thou art stronger than 


thou fanciest ; and in Bordeaux thou wilt be tenderly cared for. In — 


these troublous times, with so many routiers abroad, even convents aré 


- gearce safe quarters; else would I house thee with the Abbess thy 


kinswoman.. Bid thy tiring-women make ready their mails. An’ thoa 
XI. 55 
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wilt be guided by me, thou wilt keep thy chamber; and take what rest 
thou canst before morning. Be not wakeful to watch forme. It may 
be late ere I lie down to sleep; there is much to order within doors 
and without.” 

So Ralph departed; leaving his wife in a bewilderment of wonder, 
self-reproach, and fear—in which were mingled, as was aforesaid, some 
throbs of guilty joy—which at last relieved itself in a passionate burst 
of weeping. 

By this time Lanyon had returned ; and was presently summoned 
to his lord’s presence, As the eyes of the two men met, Ralph knew 
that it would be vain to dissemble here. Without any preamble, he 
told the other the contents of the Constable’s letter. 

‘What thinkest I answered—ha ?” 

. “Not words of peace, I wot!’’—the esquire replied bluntly. 
‘Marry! had the Frenchman come yester-even, your lordship might 
have pondered longer over the matter; but men indite not courtly 
periods—bearing such a brow as was thine when we parted, Perchance 
it is as well,” 

“It is best ’—Ralph said, setting his lips. “If thou canst guess 
at what chafed my humour to-day, breathe it not even to thyself, I 
charge thee. Now hearken diligently. This is what thou must do.” 

Lanyon received with mute attention, all the directions concerning 
the escort, whereof he was to have the chief charge. When all was 
ended, he advanced ; and, with his wonted slow deliberation, kneeled 
down, restmg both hands on Brakespeare’s knee. 

“‘ My lord Sir Ralph””—he said—“TI have followed you faithfully, 
and performed your bidding—whether for good or evil—for hard on 
thirty years; receiving my wages duly, but never having once craved 
favour at your hands; albeit, if I mistake not, it hath been my luck 
more than once to stand betwixt you and death. Lo! now I crave— 
not as a right, but humbly, on bended knee—that you will suffer me to 
bide here with you, and take my chance with yourself under shield; 
rather than send me forth on duty for which any minion page might 
suffice—ay, even such a gay dameret, as yon Gualtier de Marsan.” 

Ralph gripped his squire’s shoulder hard. If his words were 

rough, his eyes were kind even to tenderness, 
“ Rise up, fool” —he said. ‘ Art not grown wiser since—near a 
score of years agone,—thou didst camber me with scruples in this very 
chamber? Thou hast spoken sooth: through thy long true service 
thou hast had little guerdon, beyond thy full share of hard blows. 
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God wot, I begrudge not this now. I swear by mine hononr, that I 
have no mind thou should’st be absent when work is a doing here. 
When thou hast bestowed thy lady safe at Bordeaux, and delivered a 
certain letter, thou mayest return as quickly as thou wilt, and spare 
not for the spoiling of horseflesh. Even if the Constable be the hawk 
men bespeak him, he needs must circle ere he swoop. Should we be 
beset ere thy return, their lines will surely be drawn on the hither side 
of the secret issue. “Twill be easy to worm thy way through the 
brushwood ; and one within shall listen night and day for thy knock. 
Art thou content ? ” 

Lanyon almost laughed aloud, as he sprang lightsomely to his feet. 

** Yea: more than content. I thank your lordship heartily ; dolt 
indeed was I, to have mistrusted your good will. Now will I about 
the ordering of this gear instantly, an ye will give me the roll of such 
as are to ride forth to-morrow.” 

“That is soon done ”—Brakespeare replied. And he proceeded to 
check off from the roll of the garrison near a score of names—including 
nearly all the special retainers, young and old, who had been bred in 
the actual house-service of Hacquemont. “Twill not weaken us much 
to lose these ”—Ralph muttered, as he finished his task—‘“ — be we 
ever so well victualled, we need feed no useless mouths.” 

The esquire nodded his head, assentingly, with a surly smile. 

“T am glad to see your lordship hath not set down my gossip 
Gilles; ’twere hard measure indeed to rack his creaking joints in 
saddle. Though he hath few teeth left, I will warrant him to show 
sport yet, if he fight from his kennel.” 

All that afternoon Ralph spent in directing necessary preparations, 
within and without the walls; including the repairs for all warlike 


engines, and laying down lines for new. He had scant appetite at 


supper ; yet he forced himself to take some food and drink. Then, 
after a brief visit to Odille’s apartment, and seeing that she had 
betaken herself to rest, he shut himself up alone in the presence- 
chamber. He had another herd task to perform, before he ne of 
sleep. 

Hard—in more ways than one. Ralph Brakespeare, even in sadly 
youth, had possessed but poor clerkly skill; and this, through long 
disuse, had grown rusty; till it became a toil to scrawl the hiero- 
glyphic that stood for his signature. Yet now he had to write certain 
lines, that he dared indite to none ; ee 
énough to be read some day. 
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In all great sorrows and agonies—even in the tortures of the damned, 
if Dante saw aright—something of the grotesque mingles. If one’s 
heart were in the work, there would be no fitter subject for caricature, 
than a face blurred and deformed by weeping. Many would scarce 
have refrained a smile, had they watched the painful effort that it cost 
the Free Companion to form character after character, with his stiff, 
unpractised fingers. His brows ached and throbbed from very weari- 
ness, long before the work was complete: but it was done at last; 
and the letter, rendered from the Norman-French, ran thus :— 


Dear Lavy and Wife, 

first thine honourable father, no at rest, unfolted ta me 
bis Designs concerning us thain, DM earnestly object mine 
thiness—saping that one of mp nurture anv training, to say nought of 
mp pears, as no fitting mate for 30 Uelicate a Dame. Wihen mp lord 
fwayed urgent; and fwould in no wise be gainsait, Z required of him a 
promise, that on thine inclinations should be put uo force; binding myself 
to accept Denial in all patience and Humility. So £ Veparted on my journey, 
Hoping no more for fabourable answer at my return, than for any other 
bounteous miracle. When £ came hither, my qood lord stratghtly affirmey, 
that, babing not at all strainctd bis authority or unduly stayed thy will, he 
Hav found thee nothing sath, but rather well-Disposed towards such 
espousal, On this relying, Z spake, an¥ was answered. Che error was 
griebous Doubtless, yet sure am it was not Mrought wittingly. UWihere- 
fore £ pray thee lay not bheabp blame either on thy father’s memory or 
mine, for M&hen thou shalt peruse these words, EZ shall be eben as be. 
Much has been mave clear ta me since this forenoon, when EF chanced 
to oberbear conberse betwist thee anv the Sieur ve Marsan. Pat of 
aforethought, as thou wilt well beliebe, vid E play the spy. £ sat a musing 
tn the tourelle by which ye two halted, and the first words so struck mp 
Sptrits, that for awhile £ was like one.in a trance, Who with eyes and ears 
Open cannot stir finger. Same bitter truths Z heard, yet F heard alsa 
that Hiessire Gualtier under sore temptation, bow gare, Near, none know 
better than £, bath borne himself in chaste and lopal fashion, neither failing 
in reberence Due to thee, nor contribing against mine honour, UAhere- 
fore EZ hold him blameless, anv £ here aber that, if at fitting season thou 
Shoul¥st Ueigu to grace him with thine hand, ye need ueber be kept apart 
for conscience-gake or mine. In proof Mherepf £ commit thee to that esquire 
bis escort to-morrow without Doubt or fear. 

For me, mp time must needs be shart. Bu Guesclin, the Constable, 
unverlieth my cartel, and he will anstoer it ere long perchance in His proper 
person. £ purpose to Holt this place a outrance, and when ft shall be 
forced to take no quarter, so £ am not like to trouble thee more. Che gaoy 
merchant, Pho will Veliber thee this letter, in Mham also my lord thy 
atber greatly [trusted, bath monies to probive for thine banour- 
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maintenance til, either a8 ox twife—thau art brought back 
Dither. 


dauce amie, for thy Butesus kinyness, which hath mate my 
Iife of late blessed beyond my veserts, may Gov requite thec, anv keep 
thee eber in bis Holy guar’. And so bit thee heartily farewell. 


Chp lobing Husband anv true serbitar til veath, 
Ralph Brakespeare. 


The letter was duly addressed and sealed, and then wrapped in an 
outer square of parchment; in the within side of which the knight, 
made shift to trace a few more lines with his cramped fingers. After 
adding the superscription, he closed the packet, carefully thrusting it 
into the breast of his doublet. 

This was so long a doing, that it was past midnight when he sought 
his sleeping chamber. Despite his great weight and size, the Free 
Companion could tread lightly as a girl when he chose ; and he entered 
so softly that Odille’s sluambers were not broken. She looked exceed- 
ing fair—fairer, Ralph thought, than he had ever seen her; with her 


head nestling on her arm, whilst the rich dark hair half shaded one 


flushed cheek. There was a half smile on her lips; though a tear or 
two, clinging to her long eye-lashes, showed that her dreams had not 
been joyous. Setting down the lamp he carried, and still treading 
very softly, Ralph drew nearer and nearer till he knelt down by the 
couch; and so remained—resting his chin on his clasped hand, and 
gazing on his wife’s face with a terrible earnestness in his eyes. Under 
such a steadfast gaze sleepers are said often to wake; but Odille never 
even stirred uneasily. For any sign of life he showed beyond the 


gleaming of his haggard eyes, her husband might have been one of the. 


figures that kneel under the canopies of tombs. 

In that strange fashion, was passed the very last night that those 
two would ever spend together. At length grey light stole in through 
the ill-closed window curtains. As Ralph arose shaking himself, with 


something like a groan, Odille awoke. Even as she did so, her hus-. 


band’s lips were laid lightly on her brow. 

_ “It is fall time to rise, belle amie. Thou seest I am afoot already. 
Loath though I be to part with thee, even for a brief season, I would 
fain see thee in saddle. Thou hast a long journey before thee, and the 
days shorten fast.” 

Just then, by one of those vague impulses in which surely some 


prescience mingles, Odille’s heart was drawn nearer to her husband than. 
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838 Brakespeare; or 


it had ever been, with remorseful tenderness. Her arm stole round 
his neck, as she whispered :— 

“Blessed Saint Ursula! How pale thou art! If this parting irks 
thee so, why dost thou send me forth? ‘Trust me, I too am loath to 
go; though of a surety we shall meet soon.” 

“Tt is but the dawn-light ”—he said—* that maketh me look wan ; 
and a little weariness beside. Seek not to turn me from my purpose, 
sweetheart. All is ordered wisely. And fear not: we shall meet—in 
God’s good time.” 

The cheery tones waxed very solemn, in the utterance of those last 
words: in after years, Odille knew right well why. 

By this time all the household was astir ; and during the bustle of 
departure, those two were not alone again together. The pack-horses 
stood loaded; and most of ‘the escort were already mustered in the 
courtyard as Sir Ralph drew Lanyon aside, and gave into his charge 
the sealed packet with directions as to its safe delivery.. 

“Thou mayest tell Sir John Felton how it stands with us here ”’— 
he went on carelessly. ‘ We fought side by side at Poitiers! and I 
did him a shrewd turn, when I dragged him from under his destrere in 
the mellay. °Tis a chance if he remembers this ; moreover, his own 
hands are too full to send help so far afield, even for a stake better 
worth saving than an old freebooter’s bones. Be watchful and wary, 
after thy fashion; and trust me, I will keep faith with thee.” 

As the knight turned away, he came face to face with De Marsan. 
The esquire’s countenance was more downcast than usual; and very 
pale—save for a scarlet spot on either cheek-bone. In all his move- 
ments there was a nervous feverish haste ; and under the other’s steady 
eyes his own sank, if they did not quail. 

“Fare thou well for the nonce, Messire Gualtier”—Brakespeare 
said—‘ many things may happen ere thou and I foregather again. Lo! 
I deliver to thy keeping the most precious thing I own; feeling well 
assured that thou wilt quit thyself of the trust, worthily as thou hast 
done heretofore—at cost of how much soever of thine own peril or 

And he held out his hand, which the other took, iaid-ahaporering 
never a word—saluted reverently, with lips that struck cold like a 
corpse’s. 

Just then the Lady Odille came down with her maidens, busked for 
the journey. The courtyard was full to overflowing; for not only the 
escort, but all the garrison not on actual duty, were gathered there; but 
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Ralph took his wife in his arms before them all, and held her for some 
seconds closely embraced. Then he kissed her on her forehead; and 
on her eyes, from which tears were streaming. His countenance was so 
calm that never an one there—not even the woman pressed against his 
heart—guessed how near that heart was to breaking. Then he lifted her 


into the saddle; settling her riding-skirt carefully—as he used to do in ~ 


the old hawking days ; and, still keeping silence, took the bridle of the 
jennet, and led it forth through the arch of the bafbican, and over the 
outer drawbridge. There he stopped and kissed his wife once more— 
this time only on the left hand, that hung listlessly down: saying 
softly—“ God be with thee, sweetheart”—and so let her pass on. 

Then the escort filed ont two abreast; Lanyon. and three others 
spurring to the front, as soon as they were past the drawbridge, to form 
an advanced guard; De Marsan bringing up the extreme rear. At 
the turning of the descent, where it plunged into the woodland, the 
Lady Odille turned in her saddle, and looked back. She saw dimly, 
through tears, her husband standing statue-like on the very same spot 
where she had left him—just within the square shadow cast forward by 


the barbican walls. She waved her kerchief twice or thrice: but her 


adieu was seemingly unnoticed ; for there came back no answering sign. 
Many times thereafter—in night or day dreams—the lady saw that 
stately figure, with crossed arms, and head slightly bent as though in 


thought or in sorrow. But in life, or substance, she saw him never any 
more. 
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Peace hath her Pictories. 


WRITTEN RECENTLY AT PARIS. 
I. 

To people wastes, to supplement the sun, 

To plant the olive where the wild-brier grew, 
To bid rash rivers in safe channels run, 

The youth of aged cities to renew ;— 
To shut the temple of the two-faced god— 

Grand triumphs these, worthy a conqueror’s car 
They need no herald’s horn, no lictor’s rod— 

Peace hath her victories, no less than War. 


Il. 
To raise the drooping artist’s head, to breathe 
The word despairing genius thirsts to hear, 
To crown all service with its earnéd wreath, 
To be of lawless force the foe, austere ; 
This is to stretch a sceptre over time, 
This is to give our darkling earth a star, 
And belt it with the emerald scroll sublime— 
Peace hath her victories, no less than War. 


Il. 
To stand amidst the passions of the hour 
Storm-lash’d, resounding fierce from shore to shore ; 
To watch the human whirlwind waste its power, 
Till drownéd Reason lifts her head once more ; 
To build on hatred nothing ; to be just, 
Judging of men and nations as they are— 
Too strong to share the councils of mistrust— 
Peace hath her victories, no less than War. 
IV. 
To draw the nations in a silken bond— 
On to their highest exercise of good ; 
To show the better land, above, beyond 
The sea of Egypt, all whose waves are blood ; 
These, leader of the age! these arts be thine, 
All vulgar victories surpassing far ; 
On these all Heaven’s benignant planets shine— 
Peace hath her victories, no less than War. 


Panis, 1867. D’Arcy McGezz. 
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